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Che Outlook. 


Revivalists, in addition to their work among 
the unconverted, ‘succeed sometimes in doing for 
those already in the churches a service which, 
as a rule, they sorely need, We learn that Mr. 
Earle, the Baptist revivalist, has been assisted in 
Kansas by union meetings of Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Campbellites, Presbyterians and Quak- 
ers ; and that in London there has. been a meeting 
of clergymen of various denominations, including 
the Church of England, to make arrangements 
for the reception of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 

7~—pe 


The effect upon sinners of such harmonious 
union among saints is greater than that of many 
good sermons. It is a pity that unbelievers can 
not understand that Christians are in full agree- 
ment upon essentials ; but the truth is, that those 
manifestations of extreme feeling with which con- 
scientious denominationalists regard certain dis- 
puted minor points of belief are taken by out- 
siders as signs of a house divided against itself. 
Yet it is largely for the sake of these outsiders 
that churches exist. 


+e 

A month ago it was announced that Dean 
Stanley, Rev. Mr. Fremantle, and other miti- 
isters of the Church of England, would take part 
in a service at the church of Dr. Parker (Congre- 
-gationalist), of London. At the appointed time 
several Anglican clergymen appeared, but Mr. 
Fremantle arose and stated that the Bishop of 
London had informed him that his proposed 
-action was illegal, and that, if he persisted in it, 
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legal action would be taken against him. This: 
unhappy disagreement will undoubtedly be de-: 


plored by many Churchmen as well as Dissenters: 
but. who will undo the harm inflicted upon such 
sinners as were present ? 


> 
We fear that American respect for the French 
Academy will suffer severely by the admission of 
Dumas, Jr., to the highest pinnacle of French 
literary fame. ‘Mr. Dumas’s address on his ad- 
mission to the Academy was, more than anything 
else, an apology for and defense of his own writ- 
nes, a the pes of his artistic intent. There are 
us certain very skillful painters of sea- 
hott gait asian robe alt uae th 
them ular with 
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their subjects. If we admit 
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their claim, why 







should we not affectionately study the chef 
@euore of the counterfeiter, and pay the tribute 
of honest respect to the artistic house-breaker 
who enters our residences in spite of doubly 
‘bolted doors? If in all other departments of life 
we denounce things immoral and impure, is there’ 
any reason why art alone should be exempt from 
judgment according to moral standards ? 
———_ +e 

Knowing by personal observation that General 
Sheridan is a soldier of exceptional capacity for 
righteous indignation, we earnestly wish the Gov- 
ernment could spare him from Louisiana to attend 
to matters in his old division. _If he were there, 
we feel sure that Mr. Eph. Witcher, who has just 
returned from a gold-hunting trip to the Black 
Hills, would be speedily restrained from spreading 
his stories of the auriferous soil of that neighbor- 
hood, and from fulfilling his desire to guide other 
prospecters to that tempting locality. Unless 
the Indians of the Black Hills reservation are 
more forbearing than the best Christians, there 
will soon be stories of Indian atrocities, and then 
of an Indian war more costly, bloody and inex- 
eusable (if that were possible) than the Louisiana 


trouble. 
———_—_ abe -—— 


In the ‘Old Cabinet” of Scribner's we find a 
well-known nuisance characterized as ‘‘ the Dragon 
of the Pews.” The “‘ dragon” is simply that col- 
lective body which insists upon hearing two ser- 
mons each Sunday, and compelling ministers, 
excepting*those who have unusually logical heads 
and fluent tongues, to forego all pastoral work 
except the preparation of sermons. To suppose 


that even a respectable minority of any congrega- 
tion can d two well prep sermons per 


Sabbath is unjustifiable by any accepted standard 
of mental capacity, and the supposition that min- 
isters in general can prepare two well-made ser- 
mons per week is equally absurd. 

——_-e—_— 


The proper counter-irritant to the sermon- 
mania is in the hands of the principal sufferers 
by the mania itself. It is in a practice conform- 
ing to the spirit of the Master’s saying, ‘‘ It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” There are 
thousands of men and women who on Sunday 
criticise sermons which are no better than they 
themselves could deliver: why should they not 
give of their own wealth rather than lazily absorb 
the treasures of others? There is in even the 
best neighborhoods plenty of missionary work.to 
be done by men and women who are as able as 
their own pastors, and Christian work is decidedly 
more honorable and useful than the criticisms of 
the ablest expert in pulpit eloquence. 


———~>o—__—_ 

As to that other vicious habit of the aforesaid 
‘‘dragon "—the demand that a preacher shall 
draw so that the church will pay its expenses— 
no condemnation it receives is likely to be too 
great. There is nothing in the spirit of religion 
which justifies the treating of a church and con- 
gregation as a theatrical venture, and. there is 
everything against the possibility of much good 
being done by a church whose debts are. necessa- 
.rily the object of its principal eoncern. Church 
builders, as well as vain young ladies, need to re- 
member that ‘pride goeth before a fall.” They 
should also see the unfairness of imposing upon a 
conscientious pastor the onus of the failure of an 
expensive, insolvent church to fulfill its engage- 
ments and keep up its appearance. 


——__-a>e—_—- 

Archbishop Manning has been searching for in- 
ventions by women, but with results not very 
commendatory of womanly ingenuity. Could he 
have spent days in the kitchens and nurseries of 
his see, we imagine he would have found cause 
to regard the marvels of the patent office as but 
vanities compared with tle triumphs snatched 
from the jaws. of defeat by tormented mothers 
and almost despairing housekeepers. 

i o—_— 


After all, who are most useful in the world—the 
inventors, or those rare beings who have the per- 


repre- | ception to recognize ‘good inventions, and the 


8 to’ turn’ improvements to account ? 


| }}And of: labor saving inventions “we ‘find’ those 


which women can use are the ones which pay 





FAREWELL. 
By H. H. 


Farewell! I leave thee none of all the things 
Men call love's tokens: not a written word, 
To pale and crumble into ashes stirred 
By careless winds; no tress of hair; what stings 
Love's conscience like a faded tress which brings, 
Some day, when hapless chance has disinterred 
Its shroud, no mem’ry of the hour which heard 
Its name! No fear of such dishonor wrings 
My heart to-day. 
TI leave thee, branded on the sky, 
The hill, the tree, the flower I loved, a thought 
Of me. Each sunset color shall remind thee ; 
Each breath of every wind that passeth by; j 
Each smaliest floating wisp of cloud shall bind thee; ~ 
Farewell! These are the tokens I have wrought! ’ 





AMERICAN CHAPELS IN EUROPE. 
By LEONARD WoolsEy BAoon. i 


: GENEVA, January 27. 
HE spiritual care of American travelers and 
sojourners in Europe is a matter of more ex- 
‘tensive importance than most people in America 
have any idea of. How many thousands or tens 
of thousands the multitude of Americans in 
Europe amounts to at any one time, I have no 
means of judging. But it is a great multitude, as 
of sheep without a shepherd ; and, say what you 
will of the desirableness of such a result, it is in- 
evitably going to increase from year to year at am 
immense ratio. Already the census of almost any 
hotel table or Rhine steamer will show a number 
of American travelers in excess of those of any 
other nationality. And for each one of these that 
goes home, a half dozen of his neighbors immedi- 
ately begin to lay plans to take the same tour. 
Considerations of expense, instead of standing in 
the way of foreign sojourn, are sometimes a 
eogent argument in favorof it. An illnstration 
of the extent to which the zeal for foreign travel 
may grow in a small community is found in the 
fact that of the entire population of a moderate 
sized interior city—Dayton, Ohio—one-tenth per 
cent. was found in this city of Geneva on a certain 
day last summer. And if the rest of the Ohio 
cities can send a more creditable lot of representa- 
tives of American society (which would not be 
easy to do), I hope they will come to Geneva, 
$09.:"::... , 
Nothing is going to diminish this tide of travel. 
The most that can be expected is that unfavora- 
ble circumstances may retard the growth of it. A 
gentleman having peculiar facilities for exact in- 
formation told me the other day, at Paris, that 
the recent singular combination of untoward 
events—the disorders in business followed by a 
succession of terrible steamship disasters—had had 
no effect so far as the books of one of the most 
extensive Americo-European banks would indi- 
cate, to reduce the number of American travelers, 
but only to diminish the average amount of their 
credits. : Hi 
Now, with the exception of some half dozen 
cities, the supply of pastoral care to this growing 
multitude of Americans has been left in the hands 
of the Church of England. The ‘Colonial and 
Continental Church Society” has done a capital 
work in maintaining chaplains at various points 
on the continent, whether permanently or through 
the traveling season. Last season more than one 
hundred places in Europe were thus supplied, and 
we may be thankful for the services rendered by 
them to our fellow citizens, But it is a discredita- 
ble thing, and worse, that considering the inferior 
number of English travelers, and the inferior 
average qualifications of English clergymen, the 
whole pastoral care of our citizens of the Euro-' 
pean should be turned over to the care 
of English Episcopalians. i 3 
And the aisoredit of it is aggravated by the con- | ; 
sideration that there is absolutely no excuse for 
it, It would. require only the most trifling 
amount in money to secure the needed ministry, 
for this fluctuating flood of pilgrims and sojourn-| 
ers: For. there are no congregations anywhere 
less "dependent on outside pecuniary help, more, 
able and willing, in proportion to their size, to; 


Americans in Europe. And the ministers cer 
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pastors traveling abroad on leave of absence at 


the ocean, in a systematic effort to put the work- 


. @ salary of 5,000 francs at least was guaranteed, 
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the expense of their parishioners is an incident 
of the Voluntary System which excites the per- 
petual astonishment of our British friends. 7 “Ad 
to these the number ‘ofthese whd would daa 
come abroad for a year ora year, if onl 
assured of a little useful work to do, and a little 
help towards paying expenses, and ‘‘ great would 
be the company of the preachers.” 

‘All that is wanted is the codperation of three or 
four diligent and industrious men-on each side of 


man and the work together, and make the traveling 
clergy minister to the traveling public—including 
in the traveling clergy those who would travel if 
they could. I have been waiting a long time im- 
patiently for some one to begin. Finally, I have 
decided to begin myself, ‘‘ without tarrying for 
any.” 

Let me illustrate. For several months last year 
I was on the look-out for some suitable person to 
take charge of an organized American church in 
one of the most charming cities in Europe, where 


which would have maintained a small family in 
the midst of privileges of education, improvement 
and enjoyment such as no money could purchase 
in America. I knew that there were fifty weary 
pastors in America, of the highest fitness for the 
position, to;whom a year in such a place would 
be worth ten added years of life, with increased 
resOureag for usefulness on their return. I knew 
that there were a hundred gifted young men at 
the opening of their ministry, who would exult in 
such an opportunity of crowning their prepara- 
tory studies. I suspected that there might be al- 
ready in Europe brethren so far refreshed by rest 
and travel as to be able to assume the compara- 
tively light duties of such a station. But I did 
not know where to find the individual, and so I 
had to give up the search. 

* Just now I happen to know of an opportunity 
in another great and attractive European capital, 
where they are looking in vain for a pastor, to 
whom they could guarantee no more, to begin 
with, than what would suffice for the support of 
a single person. Under a persuasive ministry, in 
the growth of the American colony, that church 
ought to grow strong and useful, and to maintain 
a good ministor in aomfort. I believe there are 
plenty of good and able men that can afford to 
take the place, and that one of them ought to 
take it; and I state the case thus in hope of a 
reply. 

Only don’t let there be a rush of incapables. It 
is only a man who is able to do the best work 
‘well at home who can be very useful in one of 
these foreign chaplaincies. He must be an able 
and thoughtful preacher, at his one service a 
Sunday ; for these congregations of travelers are 
exceptionally intelligent. He must be a gentle- 
man in his social manners. He must not be a 
sectarian. And especially he must be ready to 
Minister to his fellow-countrymen in many little 
offices which do not come into the ordinary rou- 
tine of parish-work at home. There is hardly 
any work that comes to me in the course of my 
chaplaincy here which I undertake with greater 
pleasure, and greater hope of doing good, than 
‘the work of finding Christian homes and schools 
for those who wish to secure all the good and 
avoid the evil of European sojourn. No one need 
hesitate to address me on such a matter, and ask 
‘for my best advice and aid. Another pleasant 
‘thing to do is to help and counsel studious young 
people who are trying to accomplish the utmost 
-in their travels, with brief time and little money. 
-And some of the most useful work I have done 
has been in aiding bereaved’ families through the 
peculiar difficulties that befall them in a foreign 
land. 

Altogether, the post of American pastor in a 
European city, though Jess arduous than that of 
a city pastor at home, is not an idle nor useless 
place. You would have felt this if you had been 
in the midst of our silent, solemn congregation 
‘last Sunday, when two of our fellow-country- 
“women received Christian baptism and the Lord’s 
‘Supper,.and we thanked God for those divine 
rites which need no interpreter in a foreign land, 
“but which have the Pentecostal gift of tongues. 
“<««Mhere is no speech nor language; their voice is 
“hot heard: yet their line is gone ‘out into all the 
“earth, and their words to the end of the world.” | 

Now I hope that the result of this letter may 
“be the organization of an energetic comiiittee in 
“ America and Europe to provide for a work allready 
‘ important. and growing more ‘so every month. 


correspondence from brethren who have the de- 
sire and (at least in part) the means of coming 
abroad, and are will to undertake this cb 
pastoral ‘wgtk. JAnd? ii ee. Ww 

and the work isto mutual a¢qu pen bn Soe 

seek the counsel of my brethren already fottiet 
as pastors in Europe. 


, Poasolzane 
(From the Dhammapada.) 
By Jom. Brenton. 





_While deeds.of bad men take their flight 
As arrows shot into the night. 


“ Who conquers passion’s burning rage 
(So hard for worldlings to assuage), 
From him fall sufferings and grief 
As droplets from the lotus-leaf. 


No man becomes to Virtue fair 

By lofty rank or platted hair; 

For vain are both. His is the spell 

Of Truth, where Truth and Rightness dwell. 
O fool! what use is platted hair, 

Or any raiment you may wear? 

You make the outside clean from sin, 

While there is ravening* within. 


The sun by day is bright, 

The moon is so by night, 

The soldier in his armor’s fine display, 

The Brdhmana in thought and inward peace; - 

But Buddha, the Awakened, 

From whom all sin is chakened, 

Is bright both night and day 

‘With a splendor that forever shall increase, 
—_—_— 

¢ Max Muller. says, tx his translation of this verse, in justéfica- 

tion of its close ‘resemblance to Biblical language, that “the words 
are ‘abbhantaran te gahanam, bahiram, parimaggasi,’ interne est 
abyssus, externum mundas.” 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
By GEORGE 8S. MERRIAM. 


N the political campaign of last fall, the single 
distinct issue which.the Republican party put 
forward was its treatment of thé Softh. The 
party was divided on the question of resumption, 
and had no settled principle or policy to avow in 
any other diroation. Its orators and ne pera re- 
lied mainly on the plea that the rights of the black 
man were in danger, and only the strong hand of 
a Repnblican government at Washington could 
protect them. ‘‘I march to the music of the 
Rebel yell,” said the most accomplished orator of 
the party, and that was the watchword by which 
the forces were summoned to the old standard. 
But the old response was not made. The election 
showed a majority of the entire people in opposi- 
tion to the Republican party. The vote was not 
only a general declaration of “‘ want of confi- 
dence ;” it was an express rejection of the one 
claim on which the party leaders had staked its 
chances—that the South must still be governed 
from Washington. 

It was natural to expect that, during the re- 
mainder of their old lease of power, the party 
leaders would go no farther in a course which had 
been so emphatically condemned by the people. 
But what has been the actual course of things? 
The President has pushed the policy of interfer- 
ence to greater lengths than ever befa@re. In the 
case of the Louisiana Legislature he has violated 
the Constitution in a flagrant manner; putting 
United States troops, in time: of peace, at the dis- 
cretionary command of a State Governor of 
doubtful’ title and.disreputable character, and 
allowing him to march those troops into the 
Legislature and decide its organization by the 
bayonet. In the case of Arkansas, the President 
has proposed to overturn a State Government 

‘and regularly exercising its functions, ' 
and to revolutionize a State by Federal authority. 
In a word, the Administration has assumed more 
than ever before to be the supreme overseer and 
manager of the Southern communities. In this 
course it has been vigorously ‘sustained by its 
especial friends and allies in Congress. Parallel 
with these Executive acts, there has been pushed. 
a series of legislative measures for bringing the 
South yet more completely under: control of the 
Federal Government. The majority of the Re- 
publicans in Congress has supported these mea- 
sures and succeeded in giving them partial effect.. 
A Civil Rights Bill has been passed against which 
there were the gravest constitutional objections. 


_| A Republican caucus approved of a “ Force Bill,” 


which was actually passed by the House, and would 
undoubtedly have been made a law by the conecur- 
rence of the Senate had not the legal expiration 
of the session. its course, . This. bill 
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definitions which admit. 

se in the hands of par- 

id authorized the suspension of 

the habeas corpus : at the! t’s discretion in 

Bie States for a@tdFm of two years. In all these 
tive acts an % 


tion and blican majority in 


| Congress_haye codperated in a deliberate, con- 


sistent and resolute policy of subjecting the South 
still further to the Federal Government.: A Re- 
publican minority, -of fluctiating numbers, has 
‘resisted this. tendency; and .not without effect. 
The Civil Rights bill was deptived of the clause 
that was likely. to. do Reet Mischief—that’ in 

regard to the schools: - In Louisiana, though the 
‘fraudulent Kellogg government has been recog- 
nized, the restoration of the ejected members of 
_ the Legislature has been’ordered. In the case of 


_| Arkansas, a Republican minority in the House, 


led by Judge Poland, and reinforced by the Dem- 
ocrats, has confirmed the State Government which 
the President had menaced, and which a majority 
of the House Republicans voted to. supersede. The 
Force: bill, though it could, command. a majority 
of votes, was delayed until it failed for want of 
time. Thus, some of the most mischievous 
schemes of the session have had their teeth drawn. 
But, throughout, the Administration itself, and 
the majority of its party, have steadily fought for: 
the extension of the policy of force. They have 
had a partial success; and the President has been 
left, whoily unrebuked for his unconstitutional 
and dangerous acts of interference, and with the 

moral sanction of the Congressional majority for 
continuing to interfere ‘at his own discretion: 

It is impossible not to seek for the reason of.a 
course which.on its face appears not only unjusti- 
flable but suicidal, To carryito greater lengths a 
policy which the country has‘already condemned 
would seem to be inviting an overwhelming de- 
feat. But the party. managers at Washington 
certainly are not seeking ‘political martyrdom. 
They are not fanatics, and they are not fools. It 
is wholly impossible to suppose that they are 
without a definite and strong motive for their 
course. That motive, it would seem, can only be 
found in a purpose of maintaining, at any cost, 
the supremacy of the ‘party. ‘ne poricy vt. co- 
ercion may be made to work to that end in seve- 
ral ways. It holds the carpet-baggers and the 
negroes in strict allegiance to the party. It allows 
intimidation of Opposition voters. Above all, 
arbitrary legislation by Congress, and interference 
like that at New Orleans, is perfectly calculated 
to exasperate the Southern people to violent out- 
breaks; and if the North can thus be alarmed, 
and the old war-spirit awakened, the Republicans 
may yet carry the Presidential election with the 
old battle-cries. 

It is an extremely grave matter to charge such 
purposes upon the men in charge of our Govern- 
ment. But no motive seeems adequate to ex- 
plain their course except the desire to control 
the coming elections, That motive was frankly 
avowed, on the morning of the final struggle 
upon the Foree bill, by the Washington Repub- 
lican. ‘‘ The: pa of the bill,” it announced 
in capital letters, “is required to preserve to 
the Republican party the electoral votes of the 
Southern States.” Is that a legitimate motive 
for setting aside the Constitution, for erecting a 
formidable machinery of penal legislation against 
political offenses. of the vaguest description, and 
for leaving the only safeguard against illegal im- 
prisonment, for three'million people, in the hands 
of a single man for two years? It is not to:secure 
free“and fair elections that such measures are 
framed. When'we are told that they are neces- 
sary to. obtain -eertain electoral votes, we know 
that it is through coercion and intimidation that 
those votes are to be gained. 

One who, like the present writer, has always 
been a Republican, is extremely loth to impute 
such unscrupulots designs to the men who con- 
trol the party. But the events of the past winter 
seem to forbid any other supposition. That most 
of the Republican Congressmen personally enter- 
tain such views cannot be believed: But the ma | 
jority have.renounced all independence of action, 
and followed their leaders. like sheep. And who 
have been their leaders? On the final passage of 
the Force bill in the House, we find Dawes and 
Garfield and Hawley and the Hoar brothers and, | 
‘Phelps and ‘Polandand Pierce and Ellis Roberts. 
with others of like sort, voting with the minority-: 


! moral: 
intellectual elements of the -party, who ought t0: 
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ie Sarto ang -Tt:has- been.:General 
Butler and the: men who naturally sympathize 
with: and follow him, backed by the irresistible 
gg = screen 7 
Before such a ‘state. of: facts the old. question 
pation, can the Republican party reform itself ? 


‘To answer the inquiry, we. must: consider both 
“Oongress and the. Administration. Of the’ 184’ 


‘members who voted for the Force Bill, 96 will 
‘not return to. the next Congress, From the next 
House, B=tier;-with his immense power for iiis- 


thief, will be absent, and.the party leadership’ 


can hardly fail to pass to better men: But'the 


most prominent Republicans of the House have 


all shown themselves deficient in those qualities of 
leadership which the emergency demands. They 


have lacked the originality to strike out new paths, ' 


and, above all, 'they have lacked courage to set at 
defiance the worse elements of the party. But the 
great discouragement lies in the Administration 
itself. So long as that maintains its present posi- 

tion on Southern affairs, it will be difficult to 


. ‘commit the party to a different course. A’party 


4 


having control of Congress may break with the 
Administration and yet retain its ascendancy, as 
‘in the case of Andrew Johnson. But fora. party 
already in the minority, such a revolt demands 


‘yare courage. Or, is there any chance that the 


‘President himself may change ? He has repeated- 
‘ly surprised the country and renewed his waning 
popularity by suddenly yielding to public senti- 
‘ment, as in his veto of the Inflation Bill last sum- 
mer. It is not impossible that he may make a 
tsudden and entire change of front on the South- 


‘fern question. But all the indications seem to be 


that personal interest, and military instinct, and 
' obstinacy, and bad counsellors, hold him irreversi- 
“bly conimitted to the policy of coercion and inter- 
ference. 

With such prospects as to the Republicans, 
’ thoughtful men must begin to consider what is to 
be looked for on the part of the Democrats. The 
Government is at present on a very bad road. 


_ Four months ago it had earned from the people a 


vote of want of confidence, and since then it has 
traveled rapidly toward the bad. A Democratic 


‘ ‘victorv in 1876 is far from improbable. Can it be 
| desirable ?. Would a Democratic ent and 


_ Congress deliver us from our present evils with- 
‘ out ‘plunging us into worse? A’ great many old 
' Republicans are considering these questions. 
. They will look for an answer to the conduct 
“of the Democrats during the next twelve 
“months. ‘ Hitherto, since 1860, that party has 
‘ ever won a perceptible advantage without show- 
_ing at once such reactionary tendencies that the 
‘ people ‘became alarmed, and confirmed the Re- 
‘ publicans in power. It may be so.again. It is 
, altogether too early to predict what the Demo- 
' eratic House of Representatives will’ do. But 
‘there. is room for hope that the party has 
‘Jearned something by long defeat. There’ is 


‘yoom,for hope: that its members haye mae 


in good faith the great results of the war, includ- 
ing the Constitutional Amendments. Their vic- 


‘ tory in November, the greatest they have won 


for many years, ‘was not followed by any out- 
‘break of the old reactionary temper. They have 
‘ shown little promise of constructive statesman- 
ship ; but, on the other hand, they have shown 
_mo disposition to wrest from the black man his 
’ Substantial rights. The Democtatic States of the 
South have not attempted any such legislation 
_ against the negroes as defeated the first attempt 
at reconstruction. Under great provocation the 
‘ white citizens of Louisiana have shown wonder- 
" ful self-control. The United States flag*has been 
‘ the signal always for instant and unconditional 
_ submission, even when it was employed for wholly 
"illegitimate purposes. A recent address of the 
_ Southern Democratic Congressmen to their con- 
stituents is in the best spirit of moderation and 
' patriotism. At the North, the name’** Democrat ” 
is ceasing to carry.the odious associations which 
it contracted during the War. ~ And it needs no 


. transcendent attractions in the Opposition at pres- . 


ent, it needs only a decent amount of good sense 
_ and public spirit and regard for the Constitution, 
_ to win the s fupport of a people tired out and dis- 
gusted wi 
ten years of peace. 
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course. At the same time, we would see the De- 
mocracy: urged to temperate and patriotic coun- 


‘sels. by the prospect of support from the best. 


elements of the country in case the success of 
that: party. shall offer the best hope of secur- 
ing to ‘all. classes their righta. It should be 
recognized that the dangers of the rebellion are 
past and a new danger is upon us ; and that, para- 
mount to every other issue, more pressing even 
than the great questions of finance, is the restora- 
tion os » nanstitutional liberty to the South, and 
harmony to the Thole country, It is high time 
for men to recognize that pa*t¥ names have lost 
their value, and to- cast their votes upon an inde- 
pendent estimate of their effect upon the great 
questions of the time. 





SAVED BY HOPE. 
By CHARLES G. AMES, 


N a recent article something was said of the 
general tone of hopeftilness, which adds so 
much to the brightness and value of modern life, 





as in contrast with the despair and ‘‘ fearful look- | 


ing for” which at ‘certain historic periods have 
overshadowed the human mind. Let us study 
the moral helpfulness of this new fact. 

‘““We are saved by hope.” It operates like a 
divine inward power to pull us through all diffi- 
culties, and to impel us to the higher and securer 
levels of being. The steady “set” of the atten- 
tion toward better things—the confidence that 
they are attainable—enables us to seek and find 
them, and it gives us patience and fortitude 
through the painful struggles and perilous crises 
of transition. 

In this inspired expectancy, thig active element 
of prophecy, which gives color to most of our 
modern ways of thinking and feeling, may 
found the spring of our truest  eperer ‘Milton’s 
image of a hillock of earth in the act of becoming 
a lion—the head and fore-parts already formed, 
and “‘ pawing to get free "—is a striking symbol of 
our personal and collective history, since it hints 
or illustrates that impulse toward perfection 

science calls an evolution and religion calls 

h. erson says, Ps ; 
“ The fiend that man harries 
Is, love of the best.” 

A very friendly fiend, one must say, is this inward 
torment of discontent with what is, when it keeps 
company with a happy hunger for the ideal. Let 
us salute and follow it, as the angel sent to con- 
duct us toward the summits. Though “it doth 
not, yet appear what we shall be,” we are beset 
with an assurance that the Power whic “worketh 
in us to will and to do” knows Well enough what 
It is about, and can never be about any mischief. 

Thus, in its highest aspect, our hopefulness is 
seen to be one form of the Divine Love—one 
method of grace. Was Paul looking this way 
when he spoke of the “hope which maketh not 
ashamed, because the love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost”? Is not that a 
** good hope, through grace,” whose living root is 
in the perfect purpose of the nerfect Providence ? 

But our hopefulness is related to the love of 


man, as well as tq the love of God. As one of its 


finest moral results, » prod uces a climate favor- 
able to the growth of kindliness and fraternity. 
So long as hungry souls feel themselves put on a 
short allowance of spiritual good, as if God him- 
self were stingy, they will be stingy also. But 


‘when we feel that there is no danger of famine, 


selfishness relaxes its grasp, and we grow willing 
that others should come in for a share. 
Who grudges to a neighbor the sunlight and air, 


as if there might not be “ enough to go ’rohnd” ? 


Our dawning conyiction that there is no end of 
good things to come, no possible limit to spiritual 
resources—that there is oceanfullness of life, light, 
love, wisdom, truth, power, opportunity—makes 
us yery willing that all should have a fair chance. 
‘and free access to every form of benefit, here and 
hereafter. We are lifted out of poverty and mean-: 
spiritedness when we see that every soul is born 


‘heir of ‘the universe, that all things are ours, that 


it is the Father's good pleasure to give crowns 
and kingdoms to all who will take them and. hold 
of himself. 

We discover Rats our path to the throne, 
our entranée in mised possession, is ob- 
tions which hinder or ‘delay’ 
openly bowthen ar our neighbor. ‘Whatever of 

distortion there was‘in the oldCal- 
thus‘ been corrected—jess by argument‘ 
than by the coming in of a better hope, or a fuller 
sympathy with the divine impartiality. 


There sea seeret joy in being munificent, or erea 
in eotHing it; and the munificent spirit is made 
possible by this inward enlargement, We easily 
afford to welcome and help each other into full 
possession, when we see that there is no real an- 


stagonism, of interests, but. only solidarity and 


unity.. The modern hopefulness tends this way. : 
We ask, ‘‘How’s everybody.?” we consider ,hhow 
events and policies are likely to affect public pros- 
perity ; we are looking for general and diffusive 
benefits; we cannot hear with indifference that 
the crops in Nebraska are cut off by the grass- 
hoppers, or that a political storm rages in Louisi- 
ana, or that a Philadelphia child-is missing, or 
that the men who dig the coal or drive the omni- 
busses are dissatisfied, or that any class or color is 
suffering from injustice, poverty, or disability. 

We are being trained for co-operation ; we de- 
sire to “‘lend a hand” -we prefer being a little 
crowded rather than that any should be kept from 
the table. To be delivered from a thievish desire 
to monopolize everything—as if the world were 
none too much for number one—oh, is not this the 
great salvation ? 

Seeing how much has come, and how much 
more is coming, we cateh the spirit of the great 
Benefactor—the style of infinite Bountifulness. 
“If God ‘so loveth-us, we ought also to love one 
another.” That high lesson of unselfish service, 
which John draws from his way of thinking about 
the manifestation in Christ, we are learning and 
confirming from the theophany in common hu- 
manity also, from the incarnation of the same 
wise goodness in the higher forms of civilization, 
and especially from the outlook we gain by rising 
in character. 

Gradually, but surely, we outgrow the childish 
notion that the Gospel—the good news that the 
Powers above man are: friendly to him—can only 
find expression in the New Testament story, or in 
historic and organized Christianity ; we discover, 
way is wing*wonder and delight, that these are 

Eimple facts; they illustrate the spiritual 
order whieh is la than they ; all creation is of 
the same stuff with them, and its grander mean- 
ings are forever unfolding. May not this be what 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews meant by saying that 
“God created: all things by Jesus Christ” ?—a 
form of thought which appears in the later Jew- 
ish creed of Maimonides, where Moses is called 
‘*the father of all the wise men who came after 
him or who came before him,” meaning ‘that the 
| Teagan 08 of all divine truth is in the Law. 

he key-noteor archetypal idea of the spiritual 
universe is given us in every word, and in every 
fact which exhibits the eternal purpose of good. 
Whoever, in any way, makes that discovery has 
been ‘‘ with Jesus :” whoever accepts it and falls 
into harmony with it, must forever be with him. 

Hope also inspires and sustains that courage 
which gives victory in the long war ef the human 
soul with imperfection and evil. There is far less 
of coarse, brutal conflitt than in earlier times ; but 
never was the world so full of subtle strifes as 
now. There is ‘‘war in heaven”—in the firma- 
ment, or among the elemente—Michael and his 
angels fighting with the Dragon and his angels, 
cosmic or creative powers contending with chaotic 
and destructive ones, and stubbornly resisted by 
that primal old conservative, Inertia. 

‘* We wrestle not with flesh and blood,” but with 
false principles, hurtful precedents, obstinate dis- 
orders of society and of our own wills, usurping 
wrongs which claim vested rights, powers of dark- 
ness enthroned in customs, policies, creeds, insti- 
tutions, business, education, domestic life, and in 
our own blood. To dislodge an error from human 
thought, a fallacy from dominant tradition—may 
not this be a greater achievement than the taking 


ofa city? To arrest and defeat a downward ten- 


dency, which has acquired momentum and claims 
the right of way; to drive out an unbrotherly 
prejudice, a social antagonism, a sectarian dis- 
trust, a baptized superstition, or a venerable folly 
which shelters itself under the awful Name; may 
not this require a higher valor than to exterminate 
ancient broods of dragons and serpents, or to 
clear an infested province of banditti ? 

It is indeed a good deal like fighting with shad- 
ows; but they are shadows which obscure the 


} mental sunlight for all the world, and which hang 
‘heavily over the centuries, depressing the moral 


temperature and stunting the growth of all virtues 
and. gracesi Paul calls the hope of salvation a 


helmet ; butiit is more than protective atmor—it 
is nerve tn the! warflor's arm, it. is conquering 


power. | 713 Yo aly 
What a fine soldiery it is, to be sure! this host 
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of every church, detailed to heavenly duty in so 
many households, and in every neighborhood and 
town of the land; steadily pushing, year in and 
year out, generation after generation, the advanc- 
ing conquests of righteousness and truth ; putting 
old nonsense to flight ; organizing reason as divine 
authority in all affairs ; winning new positions of 
advantage for mankind; gently guiding toward 
self-guidance the little children who are to be the 
fathers and mothers of to-morrow ; gradually ex- 
tending among men the reign of a higher order and 
the sway of a completer good will. 

How, like a thousand trumpets summoning us 
to the onset, sound the voices of the time, so that 
through the confusing Jargon we catch the pre- 
vailing note— 

** None should patiently endure 
Any il] that he can cure,” 
Whatever theological satellites may wax or wane, 
this creed shines with growing brightness in the 
firmament of our time: Nothing is too good to be 
true, or too high to be reached. 

Who of us here in America, or over yonder in 
England, does not bear in his bosom an undying 
faith in the improvableness of all human affairs 
and all human beings, in the possible correction 
of all evils, and the possible removal of all ob- 
stacles from the path of the people? Who but 
believes in the honest instinct of the masses—as if 
God were having something to do with the guid- 
ance of his human family? Who but takes for 
granted that it is more than safe to put a reality 
in the place of every sham—as if the heavens 
would n’t fall, if everywhere justice were done and 
truth were spoken? Thus, in the courageous 
hopefulness of our hearts, does the constant spirit 
re-utter its ancient promise of the coming king- 
dom. 

In this inspired hope, which is itself the heav- 
enly help, we plow the stubborn soil and cast 
abroad the good seed. In hope we pick up the 
lost children of the street, and give tender care to 
the insane, the idiot, the prisoner. In hope we 
adopt and push the larger policy of preventing 
evil, by studying and applying the laws of health 
for body, for soul and for society. In hope we 
face the sober problems of educational reform, 
municipal management, political order, indus- 
trial embarrassment, emancipation for woman, 
counteraction for materialism and sensualism, and 
Jesuitic complications and conspiracies, whether 
in guise of Catholic, or Protestant, or Liberalist. 

Happy for us all, if this energy of hope shall 
turn to patient self-possession, joined to wisdom 
and constancy of action ! 








RESPONSIBILITY IN MATTERS OF 
BELIEF. 


By Joun W. CHADWICK. 


ESPONSIBILITY in matters of belief is 

no impossibility, no incongruity. Alas, for 
that man or woman who has been forced so to re- 
gard it! There is as much responsibility in the 
matter as was ever claimed by bigot or inquisitor. 
But the responsibility does not lie where it has 
been thought to by the bigot and inquisitor, 
where it is thought to by the bigots and the 
would be inquisitors of to-day. These would at- 
tach it arbitrarily to particular doctrines. They 
would say that men are in duty bound to believe 
the doctrines known as catholic or evangelical, 
that if men do not believe them ‘‘ without doubt 
they shall perish everlastingly.” 

And the reason the duty of believing does not 
attach to any of these doctrines is not that they 
are intrinsically false, unreasonable and bad. If 
every one of them could be proved bya jury of 
the most enlightened men in Christendom to be 
as true as the axioms of geometry, it would be 
the duty of no man or woman, outside the jury, 
to believe them any more than it is now, and it 
would be the duty of the jury to believe them 
only because their reason was convinced, not in 
the least degree because of the objective truth of 
the doctrines. The duty of believing anything 
whatever can not inhere in the object of belief. 
It inheres entirely in the conviction of the man 
thinking and believing, and is proportional to the 
degree of his conviction. In fact it is impossible 
for him, in the true sense of belief, to believe a 
hair’s breadth in excess of his conviction. He may 
assent a mile for every inch of his conviction. 
But real belief is the mind’s reasonable consent to 
that which has appealed to its judgment. 

_Wherein then consists the responsibility, the 
duty in matters of belief? It consists in absolute 
loyalty to ideal truth. To ideal truth, not to 
this or that particular formula of truth which 





somehow or other has become a part of our intel- 
lectual stock in trade. Loyalty to this may be 
positive treason to that ideal truth which trans- 
cends any and every particular form of truth. 
This sort of loyalty to the truth is a drug in the 
market. The partisan, the sectary have tons of 
it at their disposal. Loyalty to the truth is quite 
a different commodity. It spoils a man for a sec- 
tary or partisan. At the first touch of the party 
whip he breaks out of the traces, dragging some- 
times the whole team after him, making a general 
overthrow and wreck. But this is the one duty, 
the one responsibility inclusive of all others in 
the matters of belief. 

I should be very sorry, however, to make it ap- 
pear that loyalty to our particular convictions is 
not a good thing in its way. It is an excellent 
thing, however manifested. It evinces divers sorts 
of courage : the sort that sends a man at the first 
note of danger into the army of the republic, and 
keeps him there as long as there is need of him; 
and the sort which some men lack who have the 
sort just named, which dares postpone the dull 
amenities of social life until some clear under- 
standing is arrived at of what the units of the 
company severally stand for. This sort of thing, 
which the owner sometimes flatters himself is 
loyalty to personal conviction, I would not recom- 
mend. But I sometimes think that even this, 
offensive and disgusting as it is, is a healthier 
symptom than that chameleon type of person 
whose opinions take the color of whatever opin- 
ions come in his way. If, instead of the million 
and ten million lies in the first, second and third 
degree, and soon that are told in the supposed in- 
terest of good breeding every day, there might be 
a perfectly frank ‘and sweet avowal of our vari- 
ous thoughts and sentiments, society would gain 
immeénsely in variety, and lose nothing in benevo- 
lence. For in the long run we can forgive almost 
everything sooner than stupidity in others or in 
ourselves. And to make social intercourse ‘‘a 
mush of concession” is to offer premiums upon 
stupidity. 

Loyalty to one’s convictions, however shown, is 
a good thing; loyalty to ideal truth is a better 
thing. This sometimes compels us to destroy our 
old convictions as Cortez burned his ships behind 
him, that he might have no refuge, no way of get- 
ting back; that he might push on with all his 
hope before him into a country all untried. Who 
shall dare to believe that we have followed any 
line of truth up to its final teaching, that after us 
there will be no farther advance? We sometimes 
talk about the youth and childhood of the world 
as if this were its prime; some, indeed, as if it 
were already old. But who of us does not know 
that all such speech is relative, and that there 
must come a time when the nineteenth century 
after Christ will seem part of the long childhood 
of the world; aye, part of its very babyhood ? 
Yes, and the time from which this time shall so 
appear will itself come to be regarded as the full- 
grown man regards his childhood’s days, while still 
the planet swings securely in its place and makes 
no haste to throw itself upon the ardent bosom of 
the sun. Who, then, shall dare to dogmatize or 
to think that he has seen the truth in all its fair 
proportions? The duty, the responsibility, is to 
see to it that we always hold the doctrine of to- 
day ready to be amended by to-morrow’s revela- 
tion. 

And saying this is only stating as a principle 
what Jesus stated as a fact of his own personal 
experience when he declared: ‘‘ My judgment is 
just, because I seek not mine own will.” To seek 
not our own will, this is the duty, this the respon- 
sibility in matters pertaining to belief. Our judg- 
ment will be just if we can hitch our wagon to 
this star. Think how the slow-paced progress of 
the world would be accelerated if all the truth- 
seekers in it could carry with them always this 
touch-stone of their faithfulness. Think what a 
leap forward the whole world would make if for 
one year men could apply this standard and con- 
form to it. As things are now, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine thousandths of. all the intellectual 
activity in the world is seeking its own will; is 
devoted to the establishment of preconceived 
opinions. For one man in any sphere of thought 
whose mind is perfectly open to whatever truth 
may come to it, how many say by their whole at- 
titude and spirit, ‘‘ No new truth need apply.” If 
now all the energy that is spent to rehabilitate the 
old were spent in an unbiassed search for truth, 
what a noise and dust of falling ruins there would 
be; but how fair would rise, from out the broken 
fragments, the vast proportions of a truth far, far 
less relative than that which now cumbers the 





ground with its enormous incongruities. That 
was not alla myth about the fly in the telescope 
which the astronomer reported all the world over 
as a new planet of enormous size and hideous pro- 
portions. Whose telescope hasn't a fly in it? 
‘*‘Our own will”—self, that is the insect that ob- 
secures the sun of truth. Astronomer and geolo- 
gist, historian and botanist, chemist and physicist, 
all suffer in this way. But the theologian—the 
fly in his telescope is the biggest fly of all. ‘So 
much the worse for the facts” is almost universally 
his retort uncourteous if the facts do not tally 
with his preconceived opinions. No wonder that 
it has been charged upon theology that it is not a 
progressive science. 

In an essay by Professor Faraday on ‘‘ The Ed- 
ucation of the Judgment,” a good deal is said of 
the need at times of absolute reservation of belief. 
It is easier to give the lesson than to apply it, 
though few men have ever had so good a right to 
give it, because they have applied it, as Faraday 
himself. ‘Suspense of Faith” even might not be 
so bad a thing as it is painted. Suspense of judg- 
ment—that were a boon worth having. But how 
few there are who can attain to it, no matter what 
the question is in dispute. It is the opinion 
among lawyers that an advocate seldom makes a 
good judge. He takes sides before the evidence is 
half in, and having done this has no ear for any- 
thing that does not have a tendency to confirm 
him in the opinion he has formed. Is it only ad- 
vocates that are afflicted with this dreadful mal- 
ady? Alas! we are all advocates, or so nearly all 
that the exceptions are hardly worth counting ! 
We all take sides before the evidence is half in. 
Does a day pass that you do not see some proof 
of the difficulty of maintaining that ‘absolute 
reservation” which Faraday demands ? The whole 
community is divided into pros and cons on every 
subject that commands its interest, and, once 
divided, the gulf is broadened by whatever hap- 
pens. 

There is then responsibility in matters of belief. 
But what we are responsible for is not any par- 
ticular opinion or set of opinions, it is openness of 
mind, it is honesty and thoroughness of search, it 
is willingness to give up all our darling prediiec- 
tions, if only we may 100K on some more nea:ly 
perfect form of truth. But let no generous person 
be in too much of a hurry to give in his adhesion 
to this doctrine which we here enunciate. There 
may be more involved in it than you at first per- 
ceive, and which, when seen, might lead to some 
embarrassment. There is this involved in it, that 
no opinion per se can ever constitute a ground of 
reproach against the person holding it. And the 
converse of this proposition is also true ; no opin- 
ion per se can ever constitute a ground of moral 
approbation. The blameworthy thing is, the 
closed mind, the intellectual self-satisfaction, the 
fly left in the telescope after we have discovered 
it. The praiseworthy thing is the open mind, the 
earnestness and ardor of pursuit, the suspense of 
judgment even when most painful. And soit often 
happens that a man is infinitely better than his 
opinions, that a man is infinitely worse. ‘ Truth 
is at the bottom of a well,” a proverb says, and 
some men tumble into this well, and find it with- 
out much credit of their own, and others dig for 
#t as for hid treasures. These are the praise- 
worthy, though they have not as yet found water. 

Is it a safe conclusion this, that no opinions are 
to constitute a ground of blame at a time when so 
many opinions are being broached that seem in- 
imical to the most important interests of our life ? 
There fis’ none safer. Strike at the false opinion 
as hard as you will, but draw no inferences from 
it as to the character of the person holding it. 
Good men can hold the most erroneous opinions, 
Bad men are sometimes wiser in their generation, 
we have Christ’s own word for it, than the chil- 
dren of light. Draw no inferences from the opin- 
ion. If you are certain that its baseness has 
recommended it, then blame the man as well as 
his opinion. But there must be close acquaint- 
ance to be sure of that. ‘‘ Charity thinketh no 
evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth.” 

It will be a great day for humanity when there 
is universal acknowledgement or any approach 
thereto of the true grounds of responsibility in 
matters of belief. The sectarian papers will for 
the most part find their occupation gone; the 
pulpit too will have to forge another set of 
thunderbolis. Truth will advance with ever- 
quickening speed to ever grander and more peace- 
ful victories. Error wili be a hundred times more 
vulnerable when we no longer implicate in its 
baseness its unfortunate possessor. It will not be 
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our privilege to see this glorious consummation, 
but it will come a little sooner if, in our several 
spheres of thought and action, we strive with 
patience and persisteney to make our judgment 
just by seeking not our own will but the will of 
him that sent us. 








I FAIN WOULD GO. 


By Lovis—E CHANDLER MOULTON. 


WAY from carking care, 
From passion and despair, 
From hopes that but delude, 
And blasts that are too rude— 
From friendships that betray, 
And joys that pass away, 
And love that turns to hate 
In hearts left desolate, 
I fain would go. 


From weary days and nights, 
And ghosts of lost delights— 
Fair phantoms of dead days, 
That wander through old ways— 
From parting’s bitter pain, 
And meeting’s transient gain, 
And death that mocks us so— 
With glad life’s overthrow, 

¢ I fain would go. 


ne 


To some fair land and far, 
Where all my lost ones are, 
Where smiles shall bloom anew, 
And friendships shall be true, 
Where falls no weary night, 
Since God himself is light— 
Across the soundless sea 
To that far land, and free, 

I fain would go. 











MICHAEL ANGELO. 
By Grorce M. Tow1s. ' 


66 HERE are four men in the world of art and 
of literature,” says M. Henri Taine, “ ex- 
alted above all others, and to such a degree as to 
seem to belong to another race: namely, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Beethoven, and Michael Angelo,” 

The four hundredth anniversary of Michael 
Angelo’s birth occurs on the sixth of March; and 
on that day, the descendants of that polished 
Florentine multitude who were wont to regard 
the immortal sen|Iptor, artiat and arehitaat, with a 
reverence which was not without a tinge of awe 
will celebrate his great and long career. The oc- 
casion recalls a life singularly romantic, stormy 
and troubled from early youth to extreme age, 
brimming with triumphs, yet full of danger, 
vicissitude and vexation. It once more reminds 
us of artistic achievements which make Michael 
Angelo’s name as glorious and honored now as it 
was the year he died. Our thoughts recur to that 
incomparable feat of architecture, St. Peter's 
Cathedral at Rome ; to those unsurpassable colos- 
sal figures of Moses and David, the latter of which 
stands in the open air, by the door of the Palazzo 
Vecchio at Florence ; of those terrible and beau- 
tiful forms and faces which adorn his frescoes of 
the Sistine Chapel and the Vatican. 

Before Michael Angelo, it has been well said, 
there were no artistic types; before him “each 
artist, like the citizen, is himself; figures emerge 
as diversified and original in the arts as in life.» 
Yet before him the sculptural art rather consisted 
in the mechanical perfection than in the bold 
creation of designs. Giotto, Ghiberti, Brunelles- 
chi, Donatello, his immediate predecessors, are 
well-nigh forgotten ; his fame seems perennial. 

Michael Angelo lived almost to his ninetieth 
year. His artistic career, beginning when he was 
thirteen, was spread over a period of no less than 
seventy-five years. Titian alone, who lived to be 
ninety-nine, and who painted for somewhat more 
than eighty years, exceeded him in the length 
of his service to the arts. 

Angelo began as a sculptor, and ended as an 
architect. As 4 youth he made a ‘Sleeping 
Cupid,” which was successfully passed off upon a 
Roman Cardinal as an antique. When he was 
well nigh upon his eightieth year, and had be- 
come almost blind, he was discovered one day in 
his study feeling a skull with his aged hands. He 
was designing the dome of St. Peter's from the 
model of a human head. 


enthusiasm and despair. Like Beethoven, and 
like Dante, the agony of his soul was moulded 
into forms of eternal beauty. Like Beethoven, at 
least, he was sensitive, easily stirred to wild indig- 
nation and raving wrath, or to sublime heights of 
noble ardor. He loved solitude and shunned the 
society of men. He stood proudly before Lorenzo 
di Medicis in his youth, and defiantly in the pres- 


-+ at middle age into a poet. 





ence of Popes in his manhood, People called him { 


mad, so obstinately did he avoid companionship, 
so recklessly did he contemn the great. His art 
was his world, his wife, his social circle ; I had al- 
most said lis church and his religion. In his 
atelier he surrounded himself with company 
worthy of a man who was above men, ‘‘as of an- 
other race.” Here he had for eronies, marble 
prophets and gods and saints, women of surpass- 
ing beauty, cherubs and angels, poetic personages 
of the old mythologies. This man loved his work, 
and worked with an intensity almost incredible. 
Many a time he fell fainting from stool or easel. 
He became rich, one of the very richest of the 
citizens of Florence ; yet he “‘lived as a poor man, 
frugally, often dining on a crust of bread, and 
laboriously treating himself severely, sleeping but 
little, and often in his clothes.” His house was 
plain; he gave no feasts; he lavished money on 
his servants; and his family bled him like 
leeches. 

Michael Angelo never married; but when gray 
and worn, he loved. He saw Vittoria Colonna, a 
noble lady, a poetess, and in his eyes a nobler 
than Beatrice. But this love was ‘‘austere and 
platonic.” He bowed his soul before her ‘‘as be- 
fore an angel of virtue, showing the same fervid 
exaltation in her service as that of the mystics and 
knights of old.” We krow that Vittoria was 
beautiful, for there is at least one portrait of her 
still extant. The mature adoration of the sculptor 
and painter for this noble woman converted him 
He wrote sonnets in 
her praise, always spiritual, full of exaltation and 
purity, celebrations of soul and mind, and of the 
body only as revealing and expressing these, In 
one of his rhapsodies hé declared that “he who 
has an affection for her exalts himself to heaven 
by faith, and death becomes sweet.” He spoke of 
her aa '' still enveloped in her fleshly covering, as- 
cending radiant to the bosom of God.” 

As for Vittoria, she worshiped his genius, con- 
soled him in his sorrows, tenderly smoothed away 
the causes of his irritation, encouraged and in- 
spired him in his labors, made his loneliness not 
only supportable but joyous. Her letters to him 
are models of beautiful diction, clothing beautiful 
and spiritual thoughts. Reading the correspon- 
denee and the mutually inspired poems ot this 
remarkable pair, one cannot but think upon how 
much a higher plane their love bloomed and 
flourished than those of Petrarch and Laura, or 
even of Dante and Beatrice. 

Vittoria died before her tempest-tost genius, 
who lived many years in perpetual mourning. At 
her funeral he raised the white hand and kissed 
it, and went sorrowing away. Ever after he 
grieved that, instead of the hand, he had not 
kissed the forehead or the cheek. The influence 
of Vittoria Colonna on the mind of Michael An- 
gelo never lost its power. After her death he 
sedulously read the poets. He got to know Dante 
and Petrarch almost by heart. The studies she 
had loved he took up and pursued with all that 
fierce energy that he brought to every serious 
purpose—and all his purposes were in dead ear- 
nest—of his life. The Bible became, instead of a 
curious speculation as before, a boundless conso- 
lation. He read the discourses of his martyred 
friend, Savonarola, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks. But he was no coward to his griefs. The 
supreme adversity of his life, the loss of Vittoria, 
did not wean him from his other love, his art. It 

ave him, meanwhile, a new title to fame; and 
those who have read his sonnets will not fail to 
add poetry to the other great and various gifts 
which he possessed. 

We have already compared Michael Angelo with 
Beethoven. The more they are considered, the 
more close appears the resemblance. With a dif- 
ference of race, time, and especial bent of genius, 
Beethoven was almost a modern Angelo; but one 
whose stormy and struggling spirit vented itself 
in music, instead of impressing itself on enduring 
marble and the ceilings of palaces and chapels. 
There is a rude, towering, imperious majesty in 
the gods and prophets of the one, in the sym- 
phonies of the other. Tragedy is in both, and 
the intensity of mightiest passion ; the beauty ex- 
pressed by both is most often dread and awe- 
striking; the suffering and the tortures wrung 
from the spirits of the two into melody and form 
are the writhings of Titans. 

It may be said of them both, too, that neither 
was ever completely satisfied with his work. Mi- 
chael Angelo was a very old and bent man, when 
he was found one day, standing in the snow, near 
the Colosseum. ‘‘ Whither are you going?” was 
asked, ‘‘ To school,” said the old artist, ‘‘ to try 
and learn something.” He had flung aside chisel. 


or brush, irritated to find that some expected 
effect was wanting from his work. Beethoven, 
two hundred years or more afterward, wandered 
wild on winter’s nights through the squalid quar- 
ters of Vienna, enraged at some similar disap- 
pointment in his score. 
Michael Angelo was greatest as a sculptor. 
Beauty and grace, perfection of form, are the 
dominant characteristics of the Greek sculpture’ 
Taine well says, ‘‘ Phidias executed serene gods, 
and Michael Angelo suffering heroes,” The Greek 
genius delighted in superb serenity. Angelo rep- 
resented living passion—grafted this passion on 
the Greek perfection of form, and put the form in 
agitation. His human figures are full of expres- 
sion, from the muscles of the eye to the folds of 
the robe. A glance at any one of them apprises 
you of the dominant feeling or passion; examine 
it in detail, and you will find the feeling or pas- 
sion worked out in every part with a skillful 
nicety that is sublime. All the good and all the 
evil passions are to be found typified, imper- 
sonated, in one or other of his works. He seems 
to dwell with most enthusiasm on the expression 
of indomitable will, asserting itself in some dark 
and awful emotion. There is despair in his faces 
and figures, and the very majesty of pride, and 
the heat of audacity, the crushing force of energy, 
the splendor of self-sacrificing though conscious 
heroism. Moral energy emanates from every 
physical detail, and we feel its startling reaction 
corporeally and instantaneously. Yet that An- 
gelo could, at will, suppress passion, and represent 
majesty of character in serenity, is seen by his 
‘‘Moses,” than which he has produced no greater 
work. ee | wa Ninel ene BC ‘ 
It is well that the memory of so rare a genius 
should be kept green, and that the anniversary of 
his birth should be hailed, above all in that Flor- 
ence where he labored and which he did so much 
to adorn, as that of an event in which all genera- 
tions and all art-loving nations may rejoice. 


‘ 











ANOTHER MOUTHFUL OF AIR. * 
By A. D. GRIDLEY. 
i iv the Christian Union of Feb, 10, the Editor 
discourses very forcibly from the text, “A 
Mouthful of Air.” Please permit me to follow up 
his sermon with a few remarks. 

Most people regard the subject as of little impor- 
tance, They are careful to provide excellent food 
for themselves and their families, their houses 
must be handsome, their furniture elegant; but 
as to the quality of the air they breathe,—why, 
what of that? 

A kind Providence has surrounded us with an 
abundance of fresh air, an ocean fifty miles deep, 
but we bottle up a little of it and seclude our- 
selves within it in a way to render it impure, and 
then ask one another, Is not this domestic com- 
fort? Foul air is a slow poison. It’s a pity it is 
80 slow, for if it did its work quicker and in a 
more striking way, many persons might be de- 
terred from recklessly breathing it, 

In the burning of wood and coal in our stoves 
and furnaces two poisonous gases (carbonic’oxide 
and carbonic acid) are generated, which, owing to 
the imperfect draft and loose joints of our heat- 
ers, are to some extent thrown into the apart- 
ments of every house. The same noxious gases 
are produced by the burning of oil in lamps and 
coal gas. Carbonic acid is also evolved in the 
process of respiration, and it would seem desira- 
ble to remove it from the rooms we constantly 
occupy. To these sources of impurity must be 
added the excrementitious matter which passes 
off continually through the pores of the skin, and 
which urges the same plea for ventilation. 

These affirmations of science are confirmed by 
daily observation and experience. Whence come 
the pale, sallow complexions, the headache, lan- 
guor, nervousness, debility, coughs and consump- 
tions which everywhere abound? Whence, chiefly, 
except from the unwholesome air of our houses ? 
Intelligent foreigners say that we are less robust 
than our English cousins, men and women. They 
acknowledge the delicate, hot-house beauty of 
our young ladies, yet tell us that our wives and 
daughters look sickly and fragile beside the 
ruddy, round, elastic figures of their own fair 
ones. English women live out of doors more 
than we do, and ventilate their houses better. 

The air of our public buildings is even worse 
than that of our dwellings. No one can remain 
a Jong time in our school-houses, concert-halls, 
court-rooms, work-shops, railway cars, churches 
and hotels without positive injury to his health. 
Whence the nausea and headache the next morn- 
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ing after concerts and lectures? Whence much 
of the lassitude, listlessness and irritability of 
scholars and teachers? Whence the dullness of 
sermons and the drowsiness of congregations? It 
is not wholly the fault of the preacher. In old 
times our houses and public buildings were so 
constructed that ventilation came as a matter of 
course. We shall never be able to tell how much 
our fathers were indebted to green lumber and 
poor carpenters! And then, in private houses, 
the broad fireplace sucked up and carried off the 
foul air as fast as it was generated. Nowadays, 
we seal up our fireplaces, we make our doors and 
windows air-tight, we heat and over-heat our 
rooms, and we sleep in poorly ventilated cham- 
bers. These modern improvements are very com- 
fortable things, but they greatly endanger one's 
health. 

In suggesting a few hints as to methods of ven- 
tilation, the writer will speak only of such as may 
be used in winter; for in summer this matter will 
mostly take care of itself. Some persons think it 
answers every purpose to drop a window a few 
inches at the top, or to set ajar the doors of the 
house a short time, daily, and to insert rolling 
blinds in every fireboard, to be opened or closed 
at pleasure. But it is important to bring in a 
current of fresh air, as well as to expel that which 
is vitiated, and to introduce it in such a way as 
not to let in also the influenza. 

In the old Franklin stove, fresh air was brought 
in from out-doors through a tube into the hollow 
back of the stove, from which it flowed moder- 
ately warm into the rooms of the house. The 
same principle might be applied to the stoves 
now in common use., Surround the rear portion 
of such a stove with a neat Russia iron case, leav- 
-ing a space of three inches between the two, and 
connect this casing with the outer air by a tin 
conductor beneath the floor. Insert a damper in 
this pipe to regulate the amount of air to be 
brought in. Such a method will suffice when 
only one or two rooms are to be heated, but 
where a whole house or a large public building is 
to be warmed and ventilated, the hot-air furnace 
will do the work better. [I do not speak in this 
paper of warming by steam, because its expen- 
siveness will prevent its general adoption.] The 
common hot-air furnace, if well constructed, with 
a large radiating surface, tight joints, and a large 
pan of water for evaporation in the air-chamber, 
will furnish an even temperature and a constant 
supply of fresh, summer-like air flowing hour by 
hour through all parts of the building. 

But this is not the whole of the method. It is 
an essential part of it that provision be made for 
a current of the impure airin the house to flow 
out, as well as for a current of pure air to flow in. 
Indeed, it is hard to warm a house in this way 
unless some such provision be made. Can you 
blow wind into a bottle without first displacing 
an equal portion of the air within it? Can you 
pring a cart-load of marble into a room already full 
of marble? No more can you drive air through a 
register into a room without first removing an 
equal portion of the air already filling the room. 
Unless a ventilator is provided for this purpose, a 
current of the air already in the room will descend 
through one side of the register into the hot-air 
chamber of the furnace, to be heated over and 
over again, and to be returned again and again to 
the apartments for repeated respiration. Any 
one can see that this will impede the warming of 
the room (by obstructing the upward flow of 
fresh, warm air), and will increase the impurity 
of the air, and give no ventilation. 

Properly to warm and ventilate a house, every 
room should be provided with an aperture lead- 
ing into the chimney-flue, or into a venti-duct 
carried up by its side. It is essential that this 
tube for the escape of vitiated air be warmed, in 
order to insure an upward draft. The opening in 
this tube should, if possible, be on the side of the 
room opposite the register, and should be near 
the floor. If made near the ceiling, the fresh air 
rising from the register to the top of the room 
will pass off through the ventilator and be lost, 
leaving the cold and impure air near the floor un- 
warmed and undisturbed. If it is made at the 
base of the chimney-flue, the newly-warmed air, 
after rising to the ceiling, will descend and drive 
the cold air along the floor up the chimney or ven- 
tiduct, and so facilitate both the warming and the 
ventilating of the apartment. If the chimney is 
not already heated by being used as a smoke-flue, 
its draft of vitiated air will be promoted by kin- 
dling a fire on the hearth. And if the ventiduct 
is not warmed by its proximity to a smoke-flue, it 
should have a jet of gas or a large lamp placed in 


the opening at its base. Indeed, this arrange- 
ment,—the furnace and a fire on the hearth, con- 
stitutes, to our mind, the best known method of 
heating and ventilating a dwelling-house; the 
furnace affording a comfortable warmth to the 
halls and rooms of the entire building, while the 
ruddy light in the fireplace gives a cheerful, home- 
like expression to the apartments occupied, and 
both together furnishing ample ventilation. 

In presenting the foregoing plans for ventila- 
ting buildings, the writer has desired to suggest 
correct principics, rather than to advocate partic- 
ular methods. 








HYMN OF TRUST. 
By S. D. PHELPs. 


“ When I cry unto thee, then shall mine enemies turn back: this 
I know; for God is for me.”’"—Psalm Ivi. 9. 
“If God be for us, who can be against us?’’—Romans viii. 31. 


1 OD is for me! oh, how glorious! 
Who the weakest saint can harm? 
He will make that saint victorious, 
Held and sheltered by his arm. 
God is for me— 
Nothing shall my soul alarm, 


Wonderful the gift he gave me, 
Lost without a hope or claim ; 
Matchless mercy! when to save me 
Christ the Lord of glory came! 
God is for me, 
Thanks eternal to his name! 


Promises how great and precious 
Cheer and gladden all my way; 

Peace and comfort, sweet and gracious, 
Keep me in their blessed sway. 

R God is for me, : 
Guides and guards me day by day. ' 


How his goodness round me brightens 
His enfolding love I share; 
Present help each burden lightens ; 
Never fails his tender care. 
God is for me, 
Nothing shall my trust impair. 


All my heart this truth shall cherish, 
All my life, dear Lord, be thine ; 
Then, were earthly good to perish, 
Thy blest smile would on me shine. 
God is for me, 
Tam his, and he is mine. 


When shall close this mortal being, 
When I reach the other side, 
Oh, the joy, the bliss of seeing 
Jesus and the white-robed bride! 
God is for me, 
Safe he’ll bring me o’er the tide! 
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HOW TO MEET TROUBLE. 


Frmay Evewine, March 5, 1875. 

N one of the missionary tours that Paul made, 

he came to Philippi; and while there, teaching and 
preaching, he met, frequently, going forth to and fro 
in the streets, a certain damsel, possessed with the 
the spirit of divination. What that was I donot know; 
a kind of fortune-telling business, Isuppose. While 
she might perhaps have been sincere, having an ob- 
scure and unexplainable power of some sort: she was 
seized hold of by designing and money-making men, 
and employed to tell fortunes, doubtless: to tell where 
things were that had been stolen; to tell people wheth- 
er they should marry rich or not; to tell folks all man- 
ner of nonsense and lies, and make them believe them. 
It was the same thing that is followed now-a-days by 
some people, only there is no Paul that meets them, 
apparently; and so they keep on. 

“ The same [this poor creature] followed Paul and us, and 
cried, saying, These men are the servants of the most high 
God, which shew unto us the way of salvation. And this did 
she many days [which was not at all the thing that her mas- 
ters had kept her for]. But Paul, being grieved, turned and 
said to the spirit, I command thee in the name of Jesus Christ 
to come out of her. And he came out the same hour. And 
when her masters saw that the hope of their gains was gone, 
they caught Paul and Silas, and drew them into the market- 
place unto the rulers; and brought them to the magistrates, 
saying, These men, being Jews [their hatred against foreign- 
ers was touched], do exceedingly trouble[whom? us? no] our 
city, and teach customs which are not lawful for us to receive, 
neither to observe, being Romans. And the multitude rose 
up together against them; and the magistrates rent off their 
clothes, and commanded to beat them. But when they had 
laid many stripes upon them, they cast them into prison, 
charging the jailer to keep them safely. Who, having re- 
ceived such a charge, thrust them into the inner prison, and 
made their feet fast in the stocks.” 

There they are! Now then, let them preach, if they 
like it! In the innermost, undermost cell of an old 
Roman prison, were they. Prisons are bad enough in 
a civilized country, and after all philanthropy has 
been employed to improve them; but with the more 
savage customs of antiquity, and especially under 
Roman jurisdiction, which was almost invariably 
severe, and usually cruel, they were unspeakably 
worse; and these-men were thrust into prison for no 





reason in the world except that they had performed a 





great act of kindness. Paul’s kinder feelings had tri- 
umphed; he had set this poor vagabond woman free 
from the thrall of the evil spirit by the exorcism of the 
name of Jesus; and these mercenary men had excited 
the passions of the crowd, and turned them against 
Paul and Silas, and had caused them to be cast into 
prison, not only, but into the innermost prison, and to 
be fastened there in the stocks, so that they could 
neither walk about, nor sit nor lie down with comfort. 
They were undergoing a species of torturing; and it 
was rather a dismal business. 

I suppose nobody was ever put into such a place as 
that, that some such thought as this did not pass 
through his mind: ‘‘ How long shallI stay here? Is 
there any way of getting out?’ I suppose the most 
unmechanical person would look around to see if there 
was any way of breaking jail. But I do not suppose 
that if a man were to think all day long, the same way 
of breaking jail would occur to him which occurred to 
Paul. A proud man Paul was; but it was his own 
kind of pride that he had. I can imagine some men 
being put in prison where he was, who would com- 
mence railing at the rabble, their ignorance, and their 
injustice, and who would try to sustain themselves by 
a rage of pride. I can understand that some other 
men would have rather wilted, and felt that they did 
not deserve such treatment; that luck went against 
them; that everything seemed to aktandon them. I 
can imagine that they would say that they could not 
see why God should let such troubles come on them— 
that they did not know why he should allow them to 
be thrust into such a dark, stinking hole as that which 
they were in. I can imagine that thus they would 
whine over their troubles. I can imagine that others 
might assume a stoical air, and say, “ The true idea of 
a man is to be superior to his circumstances,” and so 
try to deaden their feelings. I can imagine that they 
might say, ‘‘ Fate is fate, and it is useless to try to go 
against it,” and so sit still. 

Now, Paul and Silas did not like stocks, and did not 
like a jail any more than other men; and they deter- 
minedthat they would make the best of their situation. 
So, instead of trying to unbolt the doors, mstead of try- 
ing to break open the stocks, instead of trying to saw 
off the bars, they thought they would try a bymn or 
two, and see what would be the effect. 

“At midnight, Paul and Silas prayed and sang praises unto 
God, and the prisoners [in the neighboring apartments or 
cells] heard them. And suddenly there was a great earth- 
quake, so that the foundations of the prison were shaken; 
and immediately all the doors wére opened, and every one’s 


| bonds were loosed.”’ 


Now to me, there is something exquisite in that bal- 
ance and quiet of mind which Paul and Silas manifest- 
ed. They knew that they were imprisoned for the name 
of Jesus, and for their works of humanity; and the con- 
sciousness that they were there, not for crime but for 
virtue—for endeavoring to do their duty humanely, 
sustained them. Therefore, instead of querulous 
complaining or trying to comfort each other, they had 
&@ prayer-meeting. 

“For where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

They knew that the Lord Jesus could come to them 
in a prison as well as he could in a meeting anywhere. 
And they sang praises. I would give a good deal if I 
knew what it was that they sang. The old Jews had 
no such odes as we have. Ourhymns are of the nature 
of odes. They were accustomed to sing ‘or chant the 
Psalms.of David. It is probable that they chanted the 
Psalm, “‘The Lord is my Shepherd.” It is probable 
that they chanted several of the Psalms of David ac- 
cording to the method of the Jewish synagogue. 

Now, nobody knows how blessed the Psalms ef 
David are till he isin trouble. You may read as many 
commentators as you please; but if you want to ap- 
preciate the full value and comfort of the Psalms of 
David, I advise you to get into trouble, and then to 
read them, and you will not need any commentator to 
explain them to you. And it is probable that these 
men, Paul and Silas, according to the custom of their 
country in synagogical worship, chanted those psalms 
at midnight. While the other prisoners were lying 
about in various conditions, snoring in brute sleep, 
these greatest sufferers, and yet most innocent men, 
were praying with sweet and implicit trust, and with 
a kind of joyfulness were singing the Psalms of David. 
What iron could not do, prayer could. What keys 
could not do, they did do by firing a hymn at the leck 
and at the door. The sweet voice of a man praying 
or of a man singing, in certain circumstances, has 
more power than any leverage, than any skill, or than 
any machinations, and it was so in the case of thesé 
two imprisoned men; for God sent the earthquake, 
shook the prison, rent asunder the doors, and opened 
their way out for them. 

The other part of the story you will recollect. I do 
not mean to dwell upon that; but I will mention it: 
that the jailer, a Roman soldier, waking, saw the 
doors gaping wide open; that he thought every pris- 
oner had run away; that, knowing that according to 
the stern military law, his own life would answer 
for the escape of those under his charge, he thought he 
would make short work of it, and drew his sword to 
kill himself; that thereupon, Paul and Silas, singers of 
hymns and utterers of prayers, called out to him from 
the interior, saying, ‘‘ Do thyself no harm; we are all 
here;’”’ and that he was impressed with those men. He 
was impressed partly from the miracle which had 
shaken the foundation of the prison,—if it was a mira- 
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cle, or other than a natural phenomenon,—and partly 
from the maguanimity of these men in not availing 
themselves of the opportunity to escape, but in wait- 
ing upon their God; and he went in and brought them 
out, and washed their stripes, and set meat before 
them, and became a disciple, and listened to their in- 
struction, und embraced the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
was unquestionably brought into relationship with 
the now no longer unknown God of the Jews. 

But that which I wish to dwell upon is this mode of 
meeting troubles. We read otherwheres in Paul's 
writings that the weak things of this world confound 
the things that are mighty, and that the things which 
are not put to naught the things which are. The 
power of a man’s higher nature; his faithfulness; his 
courage; his trust in God; his self-denial; his patience 
under difficulties and hardships; the sweetness of his 
disposition under every provocation—these are the 
things, after all, which, going into the conflict of life, 
achieve victories, in the long run, that are achieved in 
no other way. 

A man may be shut up in prison without being in- 
side of walls. A person may be in relationships to 
some other person who is a task master. It may be a 
father; it may be a guardian; it may be an overseer; 
it may be a member of a firm in which you are a clerk 
or a subordinate in some way or other. It is some 
superior. It is some one who has it in his power to 
cramp you, and handle you severely, and for whom 
you are no match in reason, in management, or in 
power of any sort. You cannot by opposition do any- 
thing to overcome him. It is in your power, however, 
to receive all his affronts and wrongs with a sweetness, 
with a cheerfulness, with a submissiveness, with an 
elevation of spirit, and with a trust in God, which shall 
mark you out in his sight a8 being different from most 
men, 

If I were to strike my dog, and he were to sit up on 
his hind legs and sing an anthem, I should say, “‘ Well, 
this is the strangest dog that I ever saw’’; because, if 
I strike a dog, he either bites me, or runs, as the case 
may be, according to his breed, 

Now, among men, you strike a man, and he strikes 
back, or whines and sneaks off. Men expect, when 
they do wrong to a fellow-man, to see a manifestation 
of the lower nature—of anger, of reproach, of smoth- 
ered revenge, or something of the kind. They never 
expect, when they strike a maa, ordo him a wrong, 
to hear him sing an anthem. They never expect a 
man that they have wronged to be gentle and forgiv- 
ing. They do not look for an exhibition of the higher 
qualities of a man’s nature under such circumstances; 
and when they find it, they are as much surprised as I 
should be to see an animal do as unexpected a thing 
as that which I have mentioned. 

Now, it is the manifestation of your superior nature; 
it is your living upon a higher plane than those around 
about you who abuse you; it is your exhibition of the 
fruits of the Spirit—it is these things that are mightier 
to overcome men than anger, or violence, or skill, or 
management, or anything else of the sort. Rude, 
rough, hard men, when you are attempting to mani- 
fest these higher and sweeter traits, think that you 
are shamming, or that, as the phrase is, you are trying 
to “come it’? over them. They, therefore, do not be- 
lieve in it. But if you coutinue in the same course, 
very soon they say, ‘‘ Well, look here; who knows but 
what this may be genuine?” After that they watch 
you, and if they see that you do the same thing again 
and again—that there is on your part a patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing—you at last bring conviction to 
their minds, and they say, “ This is real. He is not 
like common folks.” They are moved by it, to do and 
to undo, as the case may be, as no violence and no 
lower instrumentalities. of any kind could ever move 
them. So weak things, so non-resistance, so returning 
good for evil, prayer for spite, forgiveness for injury, 
love for hatred, stillness for roaring rage—all these 
things subdue men. They overcome them. Verily, 
the weak things of this world do confound the mighty 
things. In the same way men are shut up not only to 
single persons, but to circumstances. Thus they are 
in prison. 

Now, there are some things that time wears out. 
Time is the only remedy for certain things. There are 
many misfortunes that are misfortunes only because 
you think them to be such. 

Two persons are going down the street. One is deaf 
and the other has an exquisite sense of hearing. There 
are harsh, grating noises in the air.. One suffers a 
good deal, because he hears them, and, the other does 
not suffer a bit, because he does not hear them. 

Now, there is every degree of sensibility among dif- 
ferent persons. Sometimes men are extremely sensi- 
tive in pride; sometimes in vanity; sometimes in love 
of property; sometimes in desire for pleasure. Your 
trials and troubles come because you are morbidly 
sensitive in one way or another. If you could control 
the sensibility of the lower part of your nature; if 
you could lift yourself up out from under the domin- 
ion of. those faculties which give you torment and 
pain, you would avoid the pain and the torment. I 
have sometimes thought that the only suffering that a 
man need be liable to was the suffering of the body; 
that if he could escape that, he might escape every- 
thing else; for a man’s mind is like a house that has 
fifty rooms in it. If the children make a noise in one, 
you can go into the next. one; and if they make a 
noise there, you can go into the next. If there is a 
row down-stairs, go up-stairs. Keep changing rooms, 





and you will find a place by and by where you can be 
quiet. 

There are a great many faculties in a man’s head, 
and if the love of praise is a cause of torment to you, 
go into the realm of conscience. If you suffer there, 
go into the sphere of the imagination. If you suffer 
there, go into the apartment of faith, and hope, and 
trust, and reason, and what not. The soul has a great 
many chambers; and you can in one or other of them 
get rest. Do not stop down where you are. 

Now, then, if into your trials, your troubles, your 
difficulties, you would put a few hymns, the effect 
would be wonderful; for what are hymnos? A bymnu 
is a wing; two hymns area pair of wings; and with 
such wings a man can fly farther than any bird. Take 
that hymn which, I believe, we sang last Sunday 
morning, ‘The Voice of Free Grace.” It was sung 
while my mother was dying, at her request; and 
when I hear it sung, do you suppose I stay where I 
was before? No; I go with it. I am borne through 
the air, and I do not stop until I find my mother 
again. When the sound stops, I am beyond its reach, 
in another land. 

Christian brethren, instead of whining about your 
trouble, let the light of courage shine upon it. ‘‘ Well,” 
you say, “I have n’t any courage.” Then sing till you 
feel your heart ascending with your voice. You can 
sing yourself up above where you canclimb. If you 
are in trouble, read the Word of God. ‘ Well, it is 
dull.” Then pray. ‘“ Well, that is duller yet.’’ Then 
sing. If with the Word of God, and prayer, and song, 
you cavnot escape your troubles, then there is very 
little help for you; but Ido not believe there is a grave 
so deep, nor a cell so narrow and dark, nor a wrong so 
cruel, that a hymn and a prayer, with God’s Word, 
will not deliver men from it. I do not mean that lit- 
erally they will unlock a jail, or that you could get out 
of Sing Sing by means of them; but you are in jail, 
you are in the Sing Sing of trouble; and if you will 
sing a little more, you will be delivered out of that 
trouble. Instead of figiting your troubles, or lying 
down under them and whining, rise into a nobler 
mood, commune with God, and learn to look as He 
does upon the experiences of time. Count them to be 
only of the merest transient value—for the things 
which we see are transient, and the things which we 
feel from day to day are but fora moment. But the 
things which we are suffering work out for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. Weare 
carrying gold in our pockets; but we think it is lead, 
and do not use it. We are carrying with us most 
precious truths which touch human natureat the very 
foundation, and have to do with men’s. want in every 
point and particular. They are truths which should 
lift us into the power and communion of the eternal 
God. Let us bear them with us and use them. 

You do not believe what you readin the Bible. You 
do not believe in the teachings of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and in the promises of the Holy Spirit. The 
consequence is, you do not avail yourself of the pro- 
vision which has been mude for you. You are bent, 
cast down, often; and often you arein despair. Sing 
out your troubles. Sing out your misfortunes. Sing 
them away. Pray them down. Sing out all the things 
that you would complain about, that make you 
morose, or that cause you to be sorrowful. Strike 
through them with a hymn; strike through them with 
a prayer; and you will find that there is no wall which 
you cannot pierce, and make to be a crystal window 
through which comes the light of God’s countenance, 
if you pray enough and sing enough. 


— Books aud Authors. 


THE FLETCHER PRIZE ESSAY. 
The Christian in =~ World. By Rev. D. W. Faunce. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers 50. 

The will of the late Hon. Richard Fletcher, of 
Boston, provides for a special fund, to be held by the 
trustees of Dartmouth College, from the proceeds of 
which there is to be biennially offered a prize of five 
hundred dollars for the best essay on the subject indi- 
cated in the following extract from the will: 

“In view of the numerous and powerful influences con- 
stantly active in drawing professed Christians into fatal con- 
formity with the world, both in spirit and practice; in view, 
also, of the lamentable and amazing fact that Christianity 
exerts so little practical influence, even in countries nomi- 
nally Christian, it has seemed to me that some good might be 
done by making permanent provision for obtaining and pub- 
lishing, once in two years, a prize essay, setting forth truths 
and reasoning calculated to counteract such worldly influ- 
ences, and impressing on the minds of all Christians a solemn 
sense of their duty to exhibit in their godly lives and conyer- 
sation the beneficent effects of the religion they profess, and 
thus increase the efficiency of Christianity in Christian coun- 
tries, and recommend its acceptance to the heathen nations 
of the world.”’ 

A committee, consisting of Prof. Hovey of the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary at Newton, Mass., Prof. 
Townsend of the Methodist Theological Seminary at 
Boston, and Rev. Dr. Wellwood of the Eliot Congrega- 
tional Church at Newton, Mass., awarded the prize to 
the essay published in this volume. 

The author first considers what is the measure of the 
Christian’s duty, and concludes that it is to follow lit- 
erally the commandments and exhortations of the 
Scriptures. The idea that the Biblé simply suggests a 

















desirable line of conduct which men are nevertheless 
unable to conform to, finds no favor in his eyes; neither 
does he believe that the Orientalisms of the Bible are. 


to be treated as exaggerations. He holds that the ~ 


Christian should conform to every injunction uttered 
in the Old and New Testaments, and that he is to take 
heed to all scriptural warnings according to the ear- 
nestness with which they are delivered. The second of 
the eight chapters of which the book is composed is 
devoted to an able defense of the scriptural method of 
teaching. After calling attention to the large amount 
of space occupied in the Bible by biographical sketches, 
he says: 


“And the wisdom of God in selecting this biographical 
method of teaching becomes the more clear when we re- 
member how powerfully the story of a human life always 
affects us. No matter how obscure that life, so it be well 
told, it takes us captive. It has in it the tender touch that 
makes the worid akin. - Not a little of the moral teaching of 
our time is done by the novelist. The old novel, with its im- 
possibilities, has gone by. “ True to life”’ is the standard to- 
day. Is there some abuse in court or hovel, is there some de- 
lay of the law, some barbarity in social life, some excrescence 
on the fair form of a nation’s freedom, some political error 
working mischief to humanity, the novelist sees in it his op- 
portunity. Sketching that evil in its effect upon some char- 
acter that is the child of his fertile brain, he holds up the seed 
to the scorn of the age. 
far in advance of others. He may not be personally higher 
than his fellows. He need not be himself a philanthropist to 
sketch the character of a philanthropist any more than he 
need to be a villain to sketch a villain’s work. He may have 
only the artist’s sense of what is fit and right.” 

After this deserved tribute to the better class of 
novels, and this careful (though not unfair) letting 
down of the novelist from the ideal position in which 
many readers have placed him, we wonder at the 
sweeping condemnation of the stage which is found in 
later pages, for plays and novels, as they go, are of so 
near the same average merit and purpose that it is 
hard to distinguish between them. - 

The first principle the author announces is that of 
pleasing Christ, to do which Christ’s life is to be 


studied and his Spirit received, after which love will , 


incite the Christian to imitation of his model. Next 
in importance to this he considers one’s duty to self, 
and under this bead discusses the relationship of body, 
mind, and soul. He enlarges upon human capacity for 
spiritual life, and urges the utmost development of 
character. 
believes to be that of Uvwing good to others, the good 
to be done being principally of the moral and unma- 
terial kind. 
ness is the subject of a special chapter; and another is 
devoted to Christian recreation. The last chapter, en- 
titled the “Christian in His Business,” is the one to 


which most pe ple are likely to turn first, for it is by | 


their daily life among their fellow-beings that men and 
women are judged by the world. The contents of the 
chapter, so far as they go, are excellent, but had they 
been made the basis of the book, the space would have 
been none too great for the subjeet. It is business, 
business in the counting room, the shop, the nursery, 
the kitchen and elsewhere that occupies most of the 
waking hours of the world. It is in business that peo- 
ple are most likely to forget Christian principles, yet 
nowhere are they more needed or more productive of 
good. 


The general effect of The Christian in the World will 
be to stimulate its readers to greater watchfulness, - 


eare and religious fervor. It is an excellent treatise on 
Christian self defense, and instruction in this art is 
greatly needed by Christiansin general. Of incentives 
to Christian action, and of practical suggestion as to 
how to do the greatest amount of Christian work, it is 
not so full as we should like to see it. 
warfare as in earthly warfare, self defense is too often 
made the excuse for inaction and self-consuming care, 
while honor, 


and brotherly kindness might profitably be treated at 
great length in books like the one before us, for it is as 
much by the exercise of these virtues as any of those 
enumerated by the author, that the wish of the 


founder of “The Fletcher Prize,” *‘to increase the _ 


efficiency of Christianity in Christian countries, and 
recommend its acceptance to the heathen nations of 
the world ”’ is likely to be fulfilled. The author’s lead- 
ing idea seems principally to be that the Christian 


should guard himself against falling; the need of the . 
world, and the example of Christ is that Christians 


should not only stand firm, but should devdte them- 
selves to the lifting of those who are fallen. 


THE NEW SOUTH. 


The Great South: A Record of Journeys in Louisiana, Texas, 
the Indian Territory, Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North arolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia and Mary- 
jand. By Edward King. Profusely illustrated from origi- 
nal sketches by J. Wells Champney. American Publishing 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Published by Subscription. 

This book is based upon articles which ap- 
peared in Scribner’s Monthly in 1873-4, and the de- 
scriptions and sketches which appeared in that peri- 
odical were prepared by Messrs. King and Champney, 
during an extensive tour through the South made by 


the direction and at the expense of the publishers of” 


Scribner’s. Mr. King says: 
“The author and tho artists associated with him in the 


preparation of the work traveled more than twenty-five thou-. 
sand miles; visited nearly every city.and town of importance ; 


in the South; talked with men of all classes, parties and 
colors; carefully investigated manufacturipvg enterprisca, 


It needs not that he be himself so . 


The third great principle of life the author " 


Pray -r; its nature, necessity, aud useful- . 


In Christian d 


discipline, strength, courage and achieve- ; 
ment are gained only by action. Pity, benevolence, 
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and sites; studied the course of politics fn each State since 
the ‘advent of reconstruction; explored rivers and pene- 
trated into mountain regions heretofore rarely visited by 
Northern men. . . . The aim of the author has been to 
tell the truth as exactly and completely as possible, in the 
time and space allotted him, concerning the characteristics 
of this region and its inhabitants.” 


The results cover more than eight hundred large 
octavo pages. Of the exact value of such a book it is 
hard to speak in correct terms, although at the lowest 
estimate its value is very great. We have literally no 
compendium on the South as it has been since the 
war. Many able correspondents have been sent to 
different Southern States by our great daily papers, 
and with the opinions of these gentlemen, colored 
though they may have been by the political bias of 
the papers and the writers, the public has been ferced 
to be content. With Mr. King’s work, however, we 
are unable to find fault on the score of partisanship. 
His statements seem to us to have been made only 
after a fair canvass of public opinion and an examina- 
tion of the status, and his conclusions have, as a rule, 
been justifiable. Had they been more comprehensive 
the public would have been more grateful for them; 
but public demand for facts and conclusions about the 
South is incited more by intense interest in the South- 
ern question than by a definite idea as to what may be 
fairly demanded of an iatelligent looker-on. 

About the value of detached portions of Mr. King’s 
work, however, there can be but one opinion, and 
that is that he has given the first readable information 
that we have had on the people and neighborhoods 
there treated. His chapters on the Indian Territory 
and Northern Texas are among these exceptionally 
valuable parts of the book. Northern and Central 
Texas are countries of rare beauty, fertility, and 
healthfulness, but have been unknown while amateur 
explorers were hurrying through Colorado and Cali- 
fornia, while of the Indian Territory it would be hard 
for any of us to find an intelligent neighbor who could 
tell us anything at all. The same is true of North- 
western Louisiana and the interiors of the Gulf States. 

Mr. King certainly displays excellent editorial abili- 
ty in the arrangement and diversity of his material. 
In the same chapter we often find carefully detailed 
descriptions of natural scenery, social life, or the 
humors of trayel, in close proximity to the report of 
a comprehensive “ interviewing” of some able South- 
erner on the labor question, the levees, the railroads, 
ete., and that, in turn, will be followed by a well- 
written historical resumé or biographical sketch. 
Whatever may yet prove to be faults in the book, it 
promises to be for the present the only Southern hand- 
book of any consequence. 

We think the success of the book will be admitted, 
even by Mr. King’s friends, to be as much the work of 
the artist as the author. The illustrations number 
about five hundred, varying in size from vignettes to 
half-page pictures, and there is among them as pleas- 
ing a diversity of subjects and as evident an aptness as 
is shown in the letterpress. Of the execution of the 
illustrations by the engraver, it is hardly possible to 
speak in overpraise. Excepting, perhaps, Lossing's 
Field-Book, we know of no American work, illustrated 
from wood, which has contained engravings of such 
high and uniform excellence. There are some pictures 
which might have been omitted without loss to the 
public: churches of no especial note as architectural 
specimens, and public buildings of far less interest to 
the public eye than the homeliest church would be; 
but it is far easier to have books too sparingly illus- 
trated than to find them too full of pictures. In 
sketches of Western and Southern types and groups 
Mr. Champney has been particularly accurate; roughs, 
old settlers, hunters, Indians, Mexicans, herders, and 
other people peculiar to the South and West appear 
here in lines recognized at once by any one who has 
seen the originals in the flesh. He has also caught 
characteristic scenes—the emigrant wagon, the levee, 
the market-day, etc., all unlike anything ever seen 
in the North, and all faithfully rendered. 

In addition to the illustrations, the book is suffic- 
iently supplied with maps, which, although small, are 
quite distinct in all essential particulars. We notice, 
also, reductions of certain charts from General Walk- 
er’s valuable “statistical atlas,’ which was made to 
illustrate the late census report. Of these, this book 
contains the charts showing the cotton region of the 
South, the colors being laid on in five different degrees 
of density to represent the proportionate yield of dif- 
ferent sectéons, and the chart in which the proportion 
of the blacks to the whites are indicated in the same 
manuer. In the appendix are some comprehensive 
statisties of the cotton trade. 

Had not most of the contents of the book first ap- 
peared in Scribner’s Monthly, we should be likely to 
think the present publishers had made a very hand- 
some book. Handsome it certainly is, but it suffers 
by comparison with the magazine pages: the paper is 
a great deal too yellow to afford the proper ground for 
wood-illustrations; the ink, though good, is not so 
good nor so well laid on as that of the magazine, and 
the engravings have not been so skillfully “ made 
ready.”’ This is to be regretted, for with the artistic 
material in their hands the publishers might have 
made the handsomest illustrated book in the United 
States. It is not yet too late to mend, and we hope 
there will be prepared at least a special edition for the 
many people who are willing and anxious to buy 
handsomely illustrated books of this class, 


A NEW BIOGRAPHY OF POE. 


The current number of the International Re- 
view opens with what we assume to be a part or all of 
the biography prepared for the English edition of 
Poe’s works. It is an attempt to change the public 
opinion of Poe, as based upon the “ Memoir” by Gris- 
wold, which prefaces most editions of Poe’s works, 
and which has heretofore been the only pretentious 
biography of Poe. Griswold’s reputation for veracity 
has so steadily declined of late years that literary 
men have considered themselves justified in doubting 
almost everything he said, unless collateral evidence 
was at hand; but Poe’s admirers have very naturally 
been anxious that readers at large should know how 
little dependence was to be placed upon the words of 
their hero’s only biographer. Mr. Ingham's sketch in 
the International is net all that the unfortunate 
poet’s truest friends could desire. His judgment is 
manifestly as mucb warped as that of Griswold. He 
disproves by actual evidence many of Griswold’s 
slurs and slanders, and so far his work will be wel- 
comed by ali readers of Poe; but his silence regarding 
some of the charges made against the poet shows the 
writer to be hero-worshiper rather than biographer. 
Of the actual evidence offered, that which is most im- 
portant and convincing is that on the poet’s personal 
habits. The abominable story that his engagement 
with Mrs. Whitman was broken on account of the 
poet’s drunken freaks at the house of his fiancée seems 
to be entirely without foundation, the evidence com- 
ing from an eminent lawyer who was a friend of both 
parties. The impression that he was habitually in- 
temperate and a man of offensive manners should be 
destroyed by the testimony of the late Mr. Gowans, 
an eccentric but able bibliopole and a shrewd old 
Scotchman, with an intense abhorrence for literary 
shams, and a critical eye which boded harm to such 
beings. Mr. Gowans says: 

* For eight months or more one house contained us, 
one table fed. During that time I saw much of him 
and had an opportunity of conversing with him often, 
and I must say that I never saw him the least affected 
with liquor, mor even descend to any known vice, 
while he was one of the most courteous, gentlemanly, 
and intelligent companions I have met with during 
my journeyings and haltings in various divisions of 
the globe.” 

On Poe’s mysterious end no light is thrown; but, 
after the writer’s exposure of Griswold’s animus, most 
readers will consider it fair to disbelieve the details 
related by that biographer. Poe started on a long 
journey, previous to his expected second marriage, to 
bring the mother of his first wife to Richmond. Be- 
fore starting, he complained, to a friend, of indisposi- 
tion, chilliness and exhaustion, and the possibility of 
his having resorted to alcoholic stimulants, which Mr. 
Ingham admits he used in the later years of his life, 
will be generally allowed. 

Poe’s character has never been correctly estimated, 
nor is it likely to be by ordinary rules of criticism. 
When his case excites the curiosity of some able 
specialist on the mind, as affected by physical condi- 
tions, we expect an invaluable contribution to psycho- 
physiological science. Whatever may be the final es- 
timate of his literary achievements—and we are not 
of those who believé they were unusually great—his 
will be eventually proved to have been a nature of 
very exceptional capacities, of which a lack of moral 
training and a physical tendency to over-exertion pre- 
vented a full development. Even with the finest 
moral stimulus, the intensity of his mental labors 
would have inevitably brought on, through mental 
deterioration, those fits of despondency and self- 
abandonment, for which he was of all men least 
blameable. When his life is so treated, it will be 
more of a warning than if could be as heretofore con- 
sidered, while the mercy which many have been anx- 
ious to show him will prove to be hardly so great as 
he deserved. 

JUVENILE. 


Sandy Cameron, or the Way One Looks at It, is 
a well-written story, the hero of which is a stout- 
hearted, fine-spirited Scotch boy, with an affectionate, 
sensible mother. There is a greater variety of inci- 
dent and character in the course of the story than 
we usually find in reprints of foreign Sunday-school 
books, and the incidents and characters are handled 
with skill and taste. Sensible readers, however, even 
among Sunday-school children, will wonder how Mas- 
ter Sandy Cameron, who before taking his ministerial 
vows had been so courteous, cordial and sensible, 
could have written the chilling and Pharisaical letter 
on page 261 of the book. Ministers are supposed to 
rejoice over acquaintances as being persons they can 
perhaps influence aright, but this young pastor is so 
full of himself that he writes a letter which must 
effectively repel a silly niece, whose future good seems 
more to depend on him than on any one else. Had 
the book ended a few pages before this letter was 
reached it might have done good. (Am.S.8. Union, 
$1.00.) 

Glaucia, a Story of Athens, is quite a successful 
attempt at a sketch of life in Athens in the time of 
Paul. The author has evidently studied carefully the 


customs, dress, houses, and forms of expression of the 
ancients, and her reproduction of them shows great 
painstaking. The only slip we notice is the statement 
by one of the sailors of the ship which was wrecked 
i with Paul on board, that the apostle begged the sol- 








diers not to shoot the prisoners. Executions of pria- 
oners in hand were not made with bow and arrow by 
the Romans. The story, of course, has to do with the 
early Christiane and converts, and is full of incident: 
the book is, in fact, a religio-historical novel. (Nelson 
& Phillips, $1.25). 


Twilight Stories, by Miss B. C. Rogers, con- 
sists of eight pleasant little stories for and about 
children. Each story has a good moral; but it is 
largely impressed upon the little reader’s mind by the 
course of the story, and very little by direct preaching. 
The little heros and heroines are all real live children, 
as full of good intentions and imperfect performances 
as big folks are; but the lesson, “‘be ye not weary of 
well-doing,” is inculcated very distinctly, although it 
is not spoken in just those words. (Am. Tract Soc., 50 
cents.) 


Fairy Frisket, by A. L. O. E., a pleasant little 
fairy story with a good moral. The name of the book 
is that of the principal fairy, who is a little lady five 
inches high, in a dress of blush-rose petals and with 
dragon-fly wings. She carries a wand only a little 
thicker than a horse-hair, and carries a little bag made 
of heartsease-petals sprinkled with gold dust. She 
had a little brother, named Know-a-bit, about as large 
as herself, but he had a beard, and dressed in cap, 
gown and spectacles. As these little people had not 
met for four hundred years, they were naturally glad 
to see one another, and embraced affectionately while 
standing on an inkstand. This little couple quote 
Shakespeare, discuss natural history, and fimlly go 
among boys and girls to the great amazement of little 
people generally. We believe children in general, and 
their parents too, will be greatly interested by all the 
doings of these industrious fairies. (Carters, 75 cents.) 


The Marble Preacher, by Mrs. Henry Steele 
Clarke, is a volume of the “$1,000 Prize Series.” The 
name comes from a miniature temple which had been 
made of sections, each of which hada special significa- 
tion. The temple, as a whole, was ‘‘The Marble 
Preacher ;” each stone was [the [symbol of a virtue or 
an achievement. The spirit and aim of the book is 
religious, and the story is very well handled: there 
are some surpassingly silly young ladies in contrast 
with whom the heroine appears almost a saint, while 
a mystery which appears in an early chapter pre- 
vents any possible falling away of interest. (Lothrop, 
$1.50.) 


In Camp Tabor we find excellences unusual in 
books written for Sunday-schools. Some of the peo- 
ple who figuro in the story are very well drawn and 
talk very naturally, while the children are sketched 
with a skill nearly artistic. The conversatiens be- 
tween the children are often extremely funny and 
smart, and very unlike the ‘manufactured talks with 
which Sunday-schovl books abound, while most ef the 
scenes depicted by the author are treated better than 
in the ordinary novel. But when religion and relig- 
ious experience becomes the author’s theme, the tone 
and style changes at once to the shadowy and un- 
knowable; and if the reader does get a clear idea of 
any passage it is that such passage savors strongly of 
cant. Take the following as a sample, remembering 
that it was written for children to read. The occasion 
is a camp-meeting, and Bentie is a little girl who has 
just heard a Christian bemoan his shortcomings, and 
had seen him, overcome by his emotions, shed tears: 

* Beyond any shouting, deeper in meaning than what he 
had said, were those tears to Bentie. . . . She beheld her 
Redeemer, despised and rejected by the captives he would 
rescue, offering his life for her. She began to feel a little his 
immortal agony when he cried, Father, forgive them; they 
know not what they do.” 

“The sunlight, the fresh morning air, were now tender 
manifestations of his goodness: all of the eager, anxious 
faces before her a terrible warning of what was offered. 
Should she reject? Should she postpone serving her Lord 
and Master? Bentie knelt down in the soft straw, and, bow- 
ing her head, spoke for the first time to her risen Lord. She 
wept and prayed in faith for strength and light, and while 
she pleaded the flood-gates of heaven’s glory were opened, 
and the healing stream washed her clean.”’ 

There are adult Christians who understand this figu- 
rative language and the truths which underlie it; but 
what good child, no matter how much in earnest, can 
read it without being mystified? And what child of 
that happy, careless class for whose good the writer is 
naturally most anxious will be likely to read the pas- 
sage at all?—or, if reading it, how many are likely to 
read any farther? Certainly, a writer so able as the 
author of this book can treat the greatest themes of 
her story in language which is more within the com- 
prehension of her readers. (Nelson & Phillips. 90 cts.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The receipt of all new gubliess tions delivered at the Editorial Rooms 





of this + will be acknowledged in its earliest Bn we issue. 
Hishers Toil confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying mameronaa of prices are desirable inau 
cases. | 
Authors and Title . Price, 
Bowles, ‘Emily. * ‘In ‘the Camangne. naaiinerentet Lori Paper. 175 
Collins, W' “The Law and the Lady.’”’.............. larpers. T 
“Froggy’s Lute Brother,” .....0.-02++00¢ Carters. 1 25 
Gannett, W.C., a Lope Gannett.”. Roberts. 
Goodwin, H.W., st and Humanity.” rpers. 





yurch Case.) 
ue & Oo., ae N. =. 


Punot, 8., “Tim’s Little Brother.”’....... 125 
Reid, Rev. John, “Voices of the Soul.”. Stee. 175 
Cee RNY ROME ck Lo Lidoisecsciscscsvncieccepscnshl il. 


“Chri: 
“Hal Everett.” (The Unitarian 
e vs. Ev ( Sanbo 





ed.”” 
Weeden, W.B., “The Morality of Prohibitory Laws.” Roberts. 
We have also received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cations: 
Ilustrated rated Howscheld Mag.—Vor. as, Humane. ate vm flome .— 
4=.¢ Garden A wed rangelica ristendom. ~ ff. 4 


Review Van 
Mag Nat 8. 8. 8. cher .— Bibliopotist. f Onion 
New Church J " 
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Business Department, 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


Tur GorHAM COMPANY, Silversmiths, 
4established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 











ADVERTISING.—Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., New York. This is, perhaps, 
the most enterprising and reliable, as 
it is the largest Advertising Agency 
in the United States. Their offices 
in the Times building contain files of 
papers published in all parts of the 
Union, and they have a system of 
classifying newspapers for advertisers 
that is as unique as it is useful.—Vevw 
York Daily Star, Dee. 15, 1870. 





ARTEMUS WARD said “he had rather 
have a cake of ‘Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap’ 
in the house than a bundle of switches.” It 
was better for the heaith and morals of the 
children. A. Ward was a shrewd observer. 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. Send three- 
cent stamp for Almanac to Wright, Gillies & 
Bro., New York. 





You ask me to write of my darling’s mouth, 

As sweet as the breeze from the spicy south, 

Which, laden with sighs from orange groves, 
comes; 

You >: 7 to write of her teeth and her 


You Bb =e to write—but really I won't; 
*Tis enough that she uses Sozodont. 





GRAND UNION HOTEL opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New York. Save carriage hire 
and stop at this Hotel. Transient or perma- 
nent guests can live here more luxuriously 
for less money than at any other first class 
hotel. European Plan. Elevator, steam, and 
all improvements. 





IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession. Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption, and all diseases of the 
throat and chest. 


Merit will win. The public fully ap- 
preciate our scales which are fast dieplacing 
all others. The Jones Scale Works, Bingham- 
ton, N, Y 





Every spool of the Eureka Machine 
twist is warranted full size, and best quality. 





“IMPORTANT TO ‘ADVERTISERS, 


HE circulation of the Christian 
Union, as is now an established 
fact, is more than twice as large as that 
of the largest of other weekly religious 
newspapers; four or five times as large 
as the average circulation of the fourteen 
largest in the couutry; and about twelve 
times as large as the average circulation 
of “American religious papers” in gen- 
eral; while we do not pretend to charge 
proportionate rates for advertising. And 
when we speak of “circulation,’’ we 
mean our actual edition for paying 
subscribers; for the Christian Union 
does not carry a long list of dead sub- 
scriptions in order to make up a large 
looking edition, but keeps only a live, 
paying, real circulation on its lists. 

The rigid care exercised to keep out of 
our columns everything of an objection- 
able character, and to favor everything 
which tends to elevate, or help, or en- 
rich the daily life of the Family, makes 
this paper a favorite both with families 
and with advertisers. The strongest and 
the best houses of the country are our 
strongest and best friends. They have 
tested the value of the paper. We are 
getting every little while expressions of 
appreciation from different advertisers. 

Advertising is brisk, our columns are 
well filled all the time, and every in- 
dication is for livelier business times just 
ahead than the country has seen for many 
months. The “ early birds” will as usual 
catch the business chances that are be 
ginning to appear above ground. If you 
have a good thing, let the public know it 
—or you will be likely to keep it! 








FL ID A SOLON ROBINSON, in 
7 — oy —— at the 

late meeting of the Flori wers Asso- 
ciation, mare: : on all that uaikea Tie desirable, 
é€ er, oy any oO: 

the pm Se te sy the Pe West. re ‘ The proceec inoe. of 

the Fruit-Growers’ Association are now bein pub- 
lished in THE FLORIDA SoRreuueuRter, eekly, 

$3. year. Address C. H. WALTON &CO., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. §@~ Send 10 cents for a ipouioan copy. 


ERBERT’S SPENCERIAN ARD* 
in eneesved tints, $1 apa oe ose 4 





dre 
ERT, 119 Fulton St, Sew York, 





MUSIC, &c. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





“Not only the ablest and best, but,as we sup~- 
pose, the most popular, of American religious 





GOSPEL 
SONGS! 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is acknowledged to be the best 
Book ever issued for Revivaland 
Sunday-school Work. Specimen 
copy sent by mail on receipt’ or 
30 cts; $3.60 per dozen by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


IT IS THE TRUTH 


THAT GOSPEL SONGS 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is HAVING A MORE EXTENDED SALE THAN ANY 
Book OF A SIMILAR CHARACTER EVER BEFORE 
ISSUED. THE DEMAND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES 
(WHICH ARE SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 30 CTS.) 
IS IN NEARLY EVERY CASE FOLLOWED BY LARGE 
ORDERS, SHOWING THAT THE CONTENTS OF THE 
BOOK ARE ITS SURE RECOMMENDATION. AD- 
DRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE PUBLISHERS, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 


- MUSIC BOOKS 
BEST FOR 


QUARTET CHOIRS. 


Thomas’s Sacred Quartets. 
Baumbach’s Sacred Quartets. 
Back’s Metet Collection. 
Baumbach’s New Collection, 
Buck’s 2d Motet Collection. 
Church and Home. 
Hayter’s Church Music. 
Trinity Collection, 


Price of each Book, in Boards, $2.59; in Cloth, $2.7. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


By WILLIAM H. CLARKE. Price $2.50. 





Mr. Wm. H. Clarke, a distinguished organist and 
composer, was especiaily fortunate in the com- 
pilation of this fine work, which sprang into popu- 
lar favor immediately on its issue, has had remark- 
able success, and continues to be the leading 
method. Contains, in addition to instructiona, g 
capital collection of Reed Organ music. 


All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 








BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 94 pr 
catalqgue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 
1  @) They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
ane » Birds, Insec ts, Grotesque and Comic Figures, 
&c. can be easily transferred to any article so 
as to i tate the most beautiful painting. Also 5 
beautiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents, Agent 
wanted. Address J, L, PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., New York. 





Are You Coing to New York ? 


If so, and you wish B to Pos 4 p mnere you can feel at 


HYGIENIC A! AND T y TEMP EIA NC y's HOTEL, 
15 Laight S 

noted for its coe parlors, and tbe cheerful, 

home-like feeli ing which prevails. Connected with 


it are Turkish Ba 
Woop “& HOLBROOK, Proprietors. 


TUUMAN HAIR GOODS. _Inclose_ stamp 
for Illustrated Price-list of reliable Hu- 
man Hair, Real Jet and Hatr Jewelr x4 
CHAS, V. PEC BEA M, 777 adway, 
Opposite A. T. Stewart’ > ~ how York 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 
. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 

FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 

SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 

TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 


* Scnutasiurers of Photographic Materials. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


“En sti ENGLISH and AM 
R ~ Book cae, almost 
po en awa uveniles, 
autifully. ned, at your 
own pricé. Mammoth ramp eee 
No. 4), free. Send stam 
Legeat Brothers, kman 
.. New York duty: 


Great Reduction in Rates, 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 


TO CALIPORTA, J SAP AN AND CHINA, 











The magnificent Steamers of this pe, oomprie- 
in the “ACAPULCO,” “COLON,” “ 
AUNCEY,” and “CITY OF PANAMA,” leave 
Pier — < Canal St., North River, New York, 
alternate SATURI IAT, con- 
necting ts ma with the Company’s Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and also for Pacific Coasts of Mexico, Central 
ee 3 States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Val- 


The. can ny’s splendid Steamers leave San 
Francisco for co ‘cme Hong Kong and Shang- 


hat, every fort - 
S OF PASSAGE, 
(including meals, berth, and all necessaries for the 


?) 

New York to San Siene sco, $50, eae, suesenay. 

San Francisco to Yokohama, $250 go 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $300 g 

Children under 12 years, half fare ; sander 6 years, 
quarter fare ; under 2 years, free. 

A compe tent Surgeon on buard. 

One gundred pouads baggage free. 


For Freig eT —* 7 further in- 
formation. napply at th ce, on the wharf, foot 
orth River, New York 
RUFUS HATCH J BULLAY, 
Managing cr. Superintendent. 





Boston University School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The Summer Term commences March Lith, 1875, 
and continues fifteen weeks. 

It is devoted to Reading, Daily Recitations, 
Practical Anatomy, Chemical Manipulations and 
Clinics, both medical and surgical. This course 
presents especial advantages to those commencing 
the study of medicine, and is free to al! matricu- 
lants of the school. 

The Winter or Lecture Term commences Oct. 
6th, 1875, and continues twenty-one weeks. 

For further particulars, address I. T. TALBOT, 
M.D., 31 Mt. Vernon 8t.,or J. H. WOODBURY, 
M.D., 58 Temple St., Boston. 


W HEATON FI FEMALE SE MINARY, 


The next term wile - “— wot HU eI Apri 2, 1875. 
This long — ed institution, healthfully 
and pleasantiy k ed@, offers rare advantages to 
young ladies cooking a ‘a iiberal and thorough educa- 


tien. For Catena opus te 
I METCALF, Principal. 


1 REENWICH ACADEMY, EAST 
J Greenwich, R. 1. A first-class school for both 
sexes. A preparatory department of the Boston 
University. Commercial Department equal to the 
best Commercial Colleges. Musical Department 
in charge of the New England Conservatury of 
Music, Boston. Location magnificent. pease and 

tuition very low. Term begins March . 1875. 
Catalogue free. Agere 
Rev. F. D. . BLAKESL EE, Principal. 


NOTTAG#, HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
Arts a pap eh Instruction therough. School 
er bes 3 Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
4s Principal and Proprietor. 











OTs BISBEE, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. 
Solicite an inapectics On bores of his SCHOOL 











\ ANTED immediately, 60 Ladies and 
i Gentlemen to learn Bookkeeping and Pen- 
manship at Business College, Oberlin, O. Situa- 
tions furnished graduates. Send stamp for circular 
and Specimen o Penmanship. | H. T. Tanrer, Pres. 
7 ACANCY fora pupil who would like 
by copying to earn half her expenses at school. 
ASerems, zadies’ Seminary, Tarrytown-on-the- 
udson. 


K EABSARGB SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 

North Conway, N. H. For Catalogues or 
admission, address 

FREDERICK THOMPSON, Principal. 





WHOEVER 

Wants a good salary, an independent 
business, an agreeable occupation, 
should not fail to send to J. B. Ford 
& Co., addressing themeather at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, or San Francisco, for their cir- 
cular and terms to canvassers for the 
Christian Union. Fora business which 
can be started without capital, itis the 
most profitable occupation in the land, 
requiring only intelligence, activity, 
and perseverance—qualities that many 
a young man and woman can bring to 
bear when they can not command 
money. Try it, send for terms and 
circulars and see, 


A new book on the art of Writ- 
os EDEOGRAPHY, ine by Sound ; a complete sys- 
tem of Phonetic Short H shortest, most simple, easy, 
aaa comprehensive, ae my poms one, in a short time, to report 
als, speeches, sermons, . The Lord's Prayer is written 
with 49 strokes of the pen, and 140 words per — The un 
employed should learn thisart. Price, by mail, Agents 
wanted. Address, T. W. Evans & Co., 139 8. 7th a, ‘Philan Pa, 


A large, eight-page, 
THE WEEKLY SUN, independent, honest 
and fearless newspaper, of gl broad columns. We 
aim to make the Week an ere. - hey f 
newspaper in the a Ww = a 
postege paid. Address THE SvUn, } = ha 


HE METALLIC BUTTER PACKAGE 
CO. The most economical ckage ever of- 
fered to the trade. Circulars sent free, and all 
information given upon application to L. A. RILEY, 
Secretary, Chambers St., N. ¥. 


ELIABLE WINES | for Sacramental and 

















Medical Purposes. 
The eta AED WINES of of the PLEASANT 
VALLE WINE COMPANY (Hammondsport, 


N. Y. ay4 absolutely 7 pare. Sala from their depot 
in New York city, at %: wa aioe for Catawbas, 
$2.50 and $3.50 for Ports, CO., @ Ful- 
toa Street. Also Scuppernong, ‘he Native Wine of 
North Carolina, $2.50 to $4.00, according to age. 
Also CALIFORNIA and EUROPEAN WINES. 


M ILLER BATH HOTEL. 





This is one of the most desirable placc¢ iu the 
City for transient or permanent boarding. Located 
between Fifth ane Sixth Avenues, near Madison 
Square. Cars and stages to all parts of the City 
near the dvor. MBlegant family and sin se rooms. 
Excellent table, wholesome food. A quiet, pleas- 
ant home. Baths connected, but distinct 7s the 
Hotel. Transient boarders or lodgers received at 
all times, day or night. Price for qoare per week, 
from $12 up, according to rooms. the day, $2.50, 
in single rooms. Address E. P, MILL . M.D., 
37, 399 and 41 West oem St., New Y ork City. 





DeN’t INSURE YOUR LIFE 


before inquirin, inte the merits of the plan in 
augurated by _t UNITY Resa LIFE INS. 
CO. of New York, viz. Premiums about 2 per 
cent. less than those ABA. by the Mutual com- 
anies. 2..A si braightforward and definite con- 
ract, liberal in its term 3. Claims paid in 3 
pa after satisfactory proof of death. 4. Ample 
securit The licies in force cover 
nearly Ti.500 liv. lives, and over ,000,000 in insurance. 
Its assets are nearly 000,000, and premium in- 
come $1,250,000. ontzenty of A eA liberally 
dealt with, Office. 17 and 19 ST., 
wM. "WALKER, PRESIDENT. 





wto Learn It. Send 


Phrenology. suits diiwsieah: 





periodicals.”—The Nation. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


An Unsectarian, Independent Weekly News- 
paper, with attractions for every 
Member of the Houschold. 


HENRY. WARD BEECHER, Editor. 


This paper has been able, through its growing 
prosperity year after year, to gather a select and 
popular list of contributors, familiar to all readers 
of the best literature of the day. It is conducted 
by a corps of skilled journalists, under the im- 
mediate direction and guidance of Mr. Beecher. 

It is a Religious Paper, using the Bidie 
not as an armory for theological warfare, but as a 
storehouse of spiritual food and refreshment. 


It is a News Paper, giving each week 
a compact, terse review of events in the Church 
and the World, both in America and abroad; a 
digest of new points of interest in Educational, 
Scientific and Sanitary matters. 


It is a Story Paper. It always has in 
progress a popular Serial, having now under way 
Mrs. Stowe’s new novel,“ We and Our Neighbors.” 
Besides serials, the paper is constantly brightened 
by a succession of capital Short Stories by favorite 
writers, some of them Lilustrated. 


It is a Paper for Thinkers. Mer 
interested in the great topics of the day—Relig- 
ion, History, Science, Politics, Finance, Sociology, 
Reform—will here find carefully prepared editorial 
and contributed articles. 


It is a Literary Paper, giving much 
attention to “ Books and Authors,” reviewing all 
books worthy of note, and keeping before its read- 
ers fresh literary information. It takes interest, 
also, in matters of Art, of Music, and generally in 
all that elevates and refines. 


It is a Home Paper. From the first 
there has been a special aim to win for the paper 
a welcome in Families ; and, among other matters, 
particular pains have been taken to have the 
Household constantly represented by special ar- 
ticles, with a succession of papers treating of mat- 
ters that every Housekeeper is interested in. It 
has also every week an especial provision of Sto- 
ries, Poems, attractive articles, ingenious Puzzles, 
and other things for the young folks. In short, 


IT IS A FAMILY PAPER. 


During the ensuing year the CHRISTIAN UNION 
will introduce a new feature, and give 


illustrated Articles 


in the first number of every month. These num- 
bers will contain some new original article—Fic. 
tion — Poetry — Science — Architecture — Music — 
Landscape Gardening etc.—from able writers. 
luustrated, aptly and brilliantly. The subscription, 


ONLY $3 PER ANNUM. 


With the paper is presented to the subscriber 
one of the following 


PICTURE-PREMIUMS: 


1. Marshall’s large and superbly engraved steel 
plate, *“* The People’s Portrait of Lincoln.” 
This striking portrait of the “ Martyr-President " 
was, with the ‘‘ Washingten,”’ sent by Mr. Mar. 
shall to Dore, the great French artist. who was so 
impressed that he begged Mr. Marshall to engrave 
one of his pictures, calling him “the undoubted 
master of his art.” 

%. Marshall's magnificent steel plate known as 
“The Household Engraving of Washing- 
ton’’—a work which instantly placed Mr. Marshall 
in the front rank of the world’s engravers. 

3. “The Lord is Risen,” a choice French 
reproduction in oil-chromo of a painting of an 
“Easter Cross” wreathed with spring flowers— 
emblems of the Resurrection. This large chromo 
sells for $5, and is really a beautiful picture. 

4. “Our Boys; The Dinner, and the Nap,"—a 
pair of French oil chromos after Mrs. Anderson’s 
admirable child-pictures—for which she has a true 
genius. These are pretty companions for the 
earlier and even more popular pair, known as 

5. “Our Girls ; Wide Awake and Fast. Asleep,” 
of which we have sent out more than 180,000 pairs 
to American homes, and which are still given to 
subscribers. 

Of these, Nos. 1, 3, 4 and 5 will be delivered 
post-paid by mail on receipt, by the Publishers, of 
50 cents from the subscriber, to defray expenses. 

No. 2 will be sent on receipt of 25 cents, 


Postage 


On the Paper, a# required by the new U. 8. Law, 
must be prepaid in New York, instead of at the 
subscriber’s post-office. To all tubscription 
moneys, therefore, add 20 Cents for postage. 

Specimen Copies, giving Club Rates, etc., sent on 
receipt of 2 cents for postage. 

Our New llustrated Premium Circwar, showing 
all the choice premiums offered canvassers, will be 
sent on application; also Terms for Agents and 
Cash Commissions. 

N.B.—All remittances must be made in check, 
draft on New York, Registered Letter, or (best of 
all) Postal Money Order. 

2 Currency is mailed at the risk of the sender. ag 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New Yorks 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Ohristian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.’ Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests for their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Su>- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits; rigidly excluding all patent medicines. surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town. to whom we are will- 
tng to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &. 
Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street; Cincinnati, 174 Elm Street; Chicago. 114 Monroe Street; 
St. Louis, 611 North Third Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Bescuer, Editor. 








A CASE OF PROSCRIPTION. 


N the North Carolina Legislature, February 
24th, as we learn from the public journals, the 
following preamble and resolution, moved by Mr. 
Hanson Hughes, a colored member, were, after a 
long discussion, adopted—46 yeas to 31 nays: 

Whereas, J. W. Thorne, from Warren County, has advocated 
and promulgated a most blasphemous doctrine, subversive of 
the principles of the Constitution of North Carolina, and of 
sound morality; therefore, 

Resolved, That the said J. W. Thorne be, and is hereby, ex- 
pelled from a seat on this floor. 

The ‘‘blasphemous doctrine,” for which Mr. 
Thorne was expelled, and which is alleged to be 
"subversive of the principles of the Constitution 
of North Carolina and of sound morality,” is 
neither cited nor specified in the record ; but we 
learn from the public journals that it was ‘ pro- 
mulgated” by Mr. Thorne in a pamphlet, and 
that it is alleged to be a denial on his part of 
the existence of God. The motion for his expul- 
sion was founded upon Art. VI., section 5 of the 
Constitution of the State, which says: ‘‘ The fol- 
lowing classes of persons shall be disqualified for 
office: First, All persons who shall deny the being 
of Almighty God.” Mr. Thorne, as reported in the 
Raleigh Sentinel, said in his defense, that ‘‘ he be- 
lieved in a God, but not in all the characteristics 
attributed to him in the Christian Bible. As he 
believed in a Supreme Being—God—the Constitu- 
tional provision did not reach him.” According 
to another report, he gave his creed concerning 
the Deity as follows: ‘‘There is but one living 
and true God; everlasting, without body, or 
parts, or passions; of unlimited power, wisdom, 
and goodness; the maker of all things, visible and 
invisible.” In reply it was insisted that the Deity 
in which Mr. Thorne believed was not the ‘‘ Al- 
mighty God” referred to in the Constitution of 
the State ! 

Such are the facts, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain them, in this somewhat remarkable 
case, 

And now who is Mr. J. Williams Thorne? We 
happen to be able, from information in our pos- 
session, to answer this question. From boyhood 
(perhaps from his birth) until the close of the re- 
bellion he was a citizen of Chester County, Pa. 
He was a birthright member of the Society of 
Friends, but in early life fell under the influence 
of men of skeptical views, whose opinions he im- 
bibed. He was a farmer, respected and trusted 
for his integrity even by his Christian neighbors. 
He was deeply interested in the cause of educa- 
tion, a kind and generous neighbor, a zealous 
friend and champion of temperance and peace, 
and from his youth an earnest Abolitionist. In 
the days when the churches and pulpits around 
him were either in open complicity with slavery, 
or uttering no testimony against it, he had the 
courage to oppose it in public and private, and his 
house was always a place of refuge for the hunted 
fugitive. His activity in the anti-slavery cause, 
in the days of the fugitive slave law, exposed him 
to the bitter hatred ef the kidnappers, who hov- 
ered on the line between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, watching for human prey, and also of the 
rum-sellers in the neighborhood, and one of his 
valuable barns was set on fire and burned to the 





ground, probably by their instigation. But he 
endured the loss with a patience and serenity 
worthy of a Christian, and his zeal in the cause of 
reform suffered no abatement. In short, in spite 
of his skepticism, his moral character was unim- 
peached. He was a zealous propagandist of his 
skeptical opinions, and literally a ‘“‘ Thorne in the 
flesh ” to all Christian congregations wherever he 
could get a hearing. He bore contradiction, ridi- 
cule, and denunciation with a most exemplary 
patience, never once losing his temper or uttering 
a single harsh or unkind word. Voluble in speech, 
and of unbounded self-conceit, he could be de- 
molished a dozen times in argument, and never 
know or suspect it! He was an active member of 
the Republican party, a supporter, successively, 
of Fremont, Lincoln, and Grant. In short, upon 
every moral and social question, not distinctively 
theological, he always stood shoulder to shoulder 
with his most intelligent Christian neighbors, co- 
operating with them in their efforts to elevate the 
standard of public morals. As a result of his 
Quaker education, he accepted and acted upon 
the non-resistant teachings of Jesus. At the close 
of the war he removed, with one or more of his 
sons, to North Carolina, settling not far from 
Warrenton, where he purchased a considerable 
tract of land, and sought to introduce a better 
system of agriculture than that which prevailed 
there. He identified himself at once with the Re- 
publican party, took an active part in the work 
of reconstruction, and was a foremost champion 
of the rights of the negro. In 1872 he took the 
stump for Grant and Wilson, exerting himself to 
the utmost to secure their election. He was 
subsequently, it seems, elected to the Legislature 
from Warren County, of course as a Republican. 
If his character did not undergo a change after 
his removal to North Carolina—and, as he is now 
65 years of age, that is hardly probable—it is not 
unlikely that his uncompromising hostility to all 
legislative dishonesties, however disguised, may 
have made his removal from the Legislature a 
very desirable object in the minds of some of his 
fellow-members. That he was expelled solely on 
account of his religious or anti-religious views 
seems hardly possible. It is far more likely that 
those views were the ostensible but not the real 
reasons for his expulsion. 

The House, of course, is the sole judge of the 
qualifications of its members, and as the Consti- 
tution of North Carolina expressly declares that 
persons denying the existence of Almighty God 
are disqualified for office, there is at least a plaus- 
ible ground of justification for its action in this 
cease. Still, looking at the subject broadly, in the 
light of the Constitution of the United States, 
which forbids ‘‘an establishment of religion,” and 
in the light of those principles of freedom and 
free speech which are fundamental in our Repub- 
lican system, we think the expulsion was a great 
mistake. Such action, in the name of Christian- 
ity, however well intended, will, in the minds of 
thousands of good citizens, wear the appearance 
of persecution, and thus bring the cause of Christ 
into reproach. It will, moreover, tend mightily 
to the wider diffusion of Mr. Thorne’s views. 
The pamphlet, which, but for this gratuitous ad- 
vertising throughout the land, would have fallen 
dead from the press, will now be extensively read, 
and, in all probability, tend to unsettle the minds 
of many ingenuous persons, who will naturally 
think there must be a great deal of truth in a 
publication which Christians answered by pro- 
scribing its author. We hope to see the action of 
the North Carolina Legislature rebuked by the 
religious press. The Chicago Interior sets an ex- 
ample for all its contemporaries in saying : ‘‘ This is 
the most ludicrous exhibition of medieval intoler- 
ance made in this country for anage. It will be 
repudiated by all enlightened Christians.” We 
wish this prophecy might prove true, but one at 
least of the religious journals of Philadelphia ex- 
ults over Mr. Thorne’s expulsion as an act done 
in the interest of religion and morality. The 
Christian Church should scorn to put herself 
in an attitude of even seeming hostility to 
any man on account of his want of faith in 
any docirine, or to sanction the infliction upon 
him of any civil disability. We put Christianity 
in the wrong whenever, in its name, we pro- 
scribe men for’ rejecting it. This is not the 
way to win souls to Christ, but rather to disgust 
and repel them. In this country, especially, the 
Church should.be foremost in vindicating free- 
dom of opinion and of speech, remembering and 
rejoicing in the immortal words of Milton :— 
‘* Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose 
to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, 





we do injuriously by prohibiting to misdoubt her 

strength. Let her and Falsehood grapple; who* 
ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free and 

open encounter? Her confuting is the best and 

surest suppressing.” 








HEREDITARY CRIME. 


N a paper lately read before the New York 
State Charities Aid Association Dr. Harris 
recorded some of the most startling observations 
and conclusions that have ever been made pub- 
lie regarding hereditary crime. His attention, it 
seems, was called to a certain county in the north- 
ern part of the State wherein the criminal and 
pauper classes bore an unusually large proportior 
to the total number of inhabitants—namely, about 
ten percent. The frequent recurrence of certain 
names in the lists of those thrown by misfortune 
or crime into the poor-houses and prisons also 
aroused his curiosity, and an investigation enabled 
him to collect the following statistics : 

“Seventy years ago, a child, having no other name than 
Margaret, was a vagrant about the locality. There was no 
almshouse, and it seems that the girl lived as a waif, occasion- 
ally helped by the charitable, but never educated and never 
given a home. She gave birth to children, who became 
paupers like herself; they increased and multiplied until, up 
to the present time, nine hundred descendants of the friend- 
less woman can be traced. Of this immense progeny, ex- 
tending through six generations. two hundred of the more 
vigorous are recorded as criminals, and a large number as 
idiots, lunatics, prostitutes, and drunkards. In one single 
generation there were twenty children, three of which died 
young, and the balance survived to maturity ; but nine were 
sent to State prisons for aggregate terms of fifty years, and 
the rest were constant inmates of penitentiaries, jails, and 
almshouses.” 

If this record be true, and the alleged increase is 
by no means excessive, the question arises, what 
could or should have been done in the case of this 
unfortunate Margaret? Our most bumane read- 
ers will hardly deny that any measure, whether 
preventive or reformatory, would, in view of all 
the consequences, have been perfectly justifiable. 
Compulsory education may not be a sovereign re- 
formatory agent in all cases, but we venture to 
say that if it had been enforced in this State at 
the beginning of the present century the county 
in question would not to-day have such a disgrace- 
ful record as the above. 








THE ETHICS OF STATESMANSHIP.. 


H* Christianity any application to the duties 

of nations toward one another? In par- 
ticular, have forgiveness, mercy, magnanimity, 
any right to a voice in deciding international re- 
lations? Practically, they rarely have a voice. 
If a man is wrongfully attacked, and, having 
repelled his assailant, forgives him, it is held to 
be a manly as well as a Christian thing. That a 
nation should do the like seems scarely ever to 
enter a statesman’s mind. 

In 1870 France made a most unjustifiable attack 
on Prussia. It was repelled, and the invader was 
utterly overwhelmed. When Paris capitulated, 
France lay absolutely helpless at the feet of Ger- 
many. During the war, the piety of the German 
Emperor’s dispatches and bulletins was pro- 
foundly edifying. They displayed him in the réle 
of a most exemplary Christian. Being victorious, 
he proceeded to treat his foe on the principle of 
“an eye for an eye.” He exacted an enormous 
fine, and wrung from France one of her fairest 
provinces, whose inhabitants most earnestly 
protested against separation from their mother- 
country. All this was justified as prudent self- 
protection. ‘‘ When you have overcome a 
robber,” it was said, ‘‘ you do not leave him free 
to instantly attack you again.” The idea that 
Germany having vanquished France should for- 
give her,—should say, “If you would rob us of 
the Rhine, we will not rob you of Alsace ; we seek 
friendship and peace ; we forego our revenge, and 
will live as brothers if you will let us”—such an 
idea would have been scouted by the iron states- 
manship of Bismarck as sentimental and unprac- 
tical to the last degree. 

Four years have passed since the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and what do we see? All Europe is a vast 
camp of preparation for war. Every great nation 
on the continent enrolls its whole male popula- 
tion, and counts its available troops by millions. 
Every one feels that war is only a question of 
time, and that when war comes it will be on such 
a scale that all Europe will be drenched in blood. 
And what is the cause that impels one nation after 
another to thus assume almost intolerable burdens 
in preparation for what is in itself one of the 
greatest of calamities? It is France’s unquencha- 
ble desire for revenge on Germany. That passion 
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is now so strong and so deep, that the one condi- 
tion exacted of every French Government is that 
it shall prepare the nation for attacking Ger- 
many ; the one thing in which no Administration 
dares fail is in augmenting the military force. 
Germany, in counter preparation, decrees larger 
levies and heavier taxes; Austria takes the alarm 
and follows the example ; so does Russia ; so does 
Italy. The young men of the whole continent are 
being trained to butcher each other. National 
wealth is diverted from peaceful industry to be 
swallowed up in wholesale destruction. Liberty 
and social progress are postponed to military exi- 
gencies. And, in due time, suffering unspeakable 
will fall on soldiers in the field and families at 
home. And all to satiate the flame of national 
hate which has been fanned by successive in- 
juries. 

As a practical matter, apart from all sentiment, 
one may ask whether if Germany had forgiven 
instead of punishing the sensitive, high-spirited 
people of France, it might not have been better 
for every interest of Germany, of France, and 
of Europe. We do not assume to pronounce dog- 
matically on the question. But we have in mind 
a war which was far longer, more stubborn and 
bloodier than that of 1870; and when it ended the 
conquerors took not an acre nora dollar from the 
conquered, but welcomed them to equal citizen- 
ship; and to-day, against a thousand obstacles, 
they are growing together into a harmonious, 
free, and mighty people. Which was the better 
statesmanship ? 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Our Christian brother, the Rev. Dr. Henry M. 
Field, editor of the Evangelist, has met with a sore 
bereavement in the death of his beloved wife. An 
obituary sketch of the distinguished lady will be found 
on page 214. 


—We invite attention to the letter of the Rev. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon in our present number, pre- 
senting a plan of ministerial service in American 
chapels in Europe. His suggestions strike us as emi- 
nently sensible and wise. His offer to assist in finding 
Christian homes and schools in Europe, and to help 
and counsel studious young people from this country, 
who are trying to accomplish the utmost in their trav- 
els with little time and money, will be welcome, we 
doubt not, to many. 

—The reason assigned for the passage of the 
Force bill in the House was, that the Southern Demo- 
crats do not respect the rights of the negroes and mean 
to persecute and degradethem. There are, it must be 


admitted, some very ugly facts tending to support 


this allegation; but it is only fair to say that the 
Democratic members of Congress—Senators as well as 
Representatives—have issued an address ‘to the peo- 
ple of the Southern States,’’ in which they disclaim 
the conduct and the purpose attributed to them. 
They say: 

* Let every white man in every neighborhood in the whole 


South regard himself as a commissioner of the peace, main- 


taining the kindliest relations toward the black man, remem- 
bering that the responsibility for the extreme poverty to 
which we have been reduced, and the corrupt governments 
to which his vote has subjected us, rests not so much upon 
him as upon the bad men who, with the assurance of Federal 
support, have by appeals to his worst passions sought to 
make him our enemy, while we labor by all honest means to 
convince him of the truth that our interests and his are 
ddentical, and that both must be preserved by good govern- 
ment, and that those who stir up strife between us are the 
enemies of both races. Let us at the same time see that he is 
fully protected in his guaranteed right to vote as he pleases 
in all elections. Let us continue to deal with him honestly 
and fairly, and let us continue cordially to invite to our 
midst those of any political party who either seek to know 
the truth or to find homes upon our soil.’’ 


If the white people of the South follow this advice in 
good faith, we shall have an era of peace and brother- 
hood, and the wounds left by the war will be speedily 
healed. But the public addresses of politicians are not 
always worthy of the highest credit. 


—The good men of our day, who are struggling 
with might and main to secure a religious amendment 
to the Constitution, have never stated their doctrine 
more clearly than it is presented in this letter of the 
Rev. John Eliot, the “apostle to the Indians,’ writ- 
ten July 4, 1651, and prfnted in the following Septem- 
ber in a London newspaper: 

** Sir—Let me be bold to commend unto your wisdome and 
consideration thus much: We are in expectation of the 
Reigne of Christ, which I believe is, when Governors, not 
onely in Church but in Commonwealth also, shall deduce all 
their Acts and Orders from the Scripture, doing all by the 
divine direction of the word of Christ in his mouth, for then 
Christ reigneth. Now it seems to me a divine wisdome in 
Governors to search the Scriptures for their Sentences, and 
to show how their Laws are grounded upon the Equity of the 
Scriptures; Which when a Ruler shal do, all his Sentences 
and Judgments will be divine Oracles, and carry with them a 
Majesty and power of God, and such Governors, who shall 
thus magnifie and exalt Christ in His holy word, he will un- 
doubtedly exalt and bless, with great acceptance and com- 
fort. The Parliament, the Army, and all other whom the 
Lord hath of late highly improved, by how much the more 
thev have thus done, by so much the more honorable they be 





in the eyes of all; and whence come doubts, shakings, unset- 

tlement, but for want of this, and nothing will quiet En- 

gland but this way, to reduce all unto the Scriptures, and 

deduce all Laws, etc., from the Scriptures, for that will quiet 

all Consciences, and bring all to unity in Christ Jesus.” 

The attempt of men in this age to bring back the time 

“When Church and State were wedded by our spiritual 
fathers, 

And on submissive shoulders sat the Wilsons and the 

Cotton Mathers,” i 

is about as likely to succeed as would be an attempt to 

restore the Ptolemaic system of astronomy or to re- 

vive the tortures of the Inquisition. 


—The Christian Advocate devotes more than a 
column to the task of demonstrating the sinfulness of 
dancing at private parties. We are not very zealous 
ourselves in favor of dancing, though we have never 
been able to see that it is necessarily sinful when prac- 
ticed for exercise and diversion in Christian house- 
holds. It is not half so bad asthe gossip which often 
finds toleration among those who would no sooner 
dance than they would lie or steal. We remember 
that Jesus, in the beautiful parable of the Prodigal 
Son, introduces ‘‘ music and dancing’ as among the 
natural and appropriate manifestations of joy when 
he who had ‘“‘devoured h.3 living with harlots’” came 
back to the old homestead, saying, ‘‘ Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.”” Jesus makes the 
happy father say, in reply to the indignant remon- 
strance of his elder son, ‘‘It was meet that we should 
make merry and be glad: for this thy brother was 
dead, and is alive again; and was lost, and is found.” 
If Jesus had thought ‘‘ music and dancing” sinful on 
such an occasion, would he not have taken occasion to 
condemn the practice? 


—The Chicago 7’ribune says that ‘good, rep- 
utable Christian men” in that city rent rooms to 
well-known gamblers, and must be aware of the pur- 
pose for which they are used by the tenants, and it is 
the sheerest nonsense to feign ignorance. For in- 
stance: ‘* Before the fire a prominent gentleman, who 
is authorized to use Honorable as a prefix to his name, 
was the owner of a block in the business center-of the 
city. The basement was occupied as a lager-beer hall, 
the first floor as a liquor-store and drinking-saloon, 
the second floor was used as a faro bank, and had 
rooms for other games of chance, und the other floors 
were tenanted by prostitutes, who plied their voca- 
tion with as much boldness as if they had been boarders 
atabrothel. Tbis laudlord was one of the most promi- 
nent members and officers of a leading orthodox 
church, and made himself conspicuous as a champion 
in maintaining the purity of the church against any 
innovations upon its ancient forms of worship.’”’ This 
story seems almost incredible, but any church is liable 
to be deceived by hypocrites, and when they pay 
largely it requires true Christian courage to bring 
them to account. 

—Mr. Talmage, in a sermon on Universalism 
the other day, scouted the idea that ‘‘ James Fisk, Jr., 
would be in heaven to welcome the widows and or- 
phans whose property he swamped in a Wall-street 
panic.’”’ Does Mr. Talmage suppose that all widows and 
orphans who happen to have been defrauded by Mr. 
Fisk will, on that account, and as a matter of course, 
go to heaven? Whatdoes he suppose were the feelings 
of the good people who had been plundered by the 
thief on the cross, when they found him with Jesus in 
paradise, ready to welcome them on their arrival? If 
Mr. Fisk has gone to heaven, he must have passed in 
through the door of repentance; and if the widows 
and orphans whom he despoiled are Christians, they 
will rejoice to meet him there rather than think of 
him as dwelling in everlasting burnings. 


—In the hymn-book of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Great Britain, in Montgomery’s “‘ Hail to 
the Lord’s Anointed,” the phrase, “the mountain 
dew,’’ was changed to heavenly dew, “‘ mountain dew” 
in Scotland signifying a glass of whiskey! Even the 
severest stickler for literary accuracy will hardly 
complain of this alteration. 


—Hiram Revels, it will be remembered, was the 
first negro admitted to the United States Senate. He 
represented Mississippi, and, by his modesty, ability 
and sound judgment, did credit to his constituents, as 
well as to himself and his race. He is a graduate of 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. He is now a preacher 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in Mississippi, and 
a Doctor of Divinity. 


—The San Francisco Board of Education has 
refused to pass a resolution declaring ‘“‘ that the read- 
ing or chanting of the Lord’s Prayer [in the schools] 
is neither partisan, denominational, nor sectarian in 
character, and is not in violation of the school law or 
the rules of this department.” One member of the 
Board said, “‘it surely would be very unpleasant to 
the children of Jewish parents to have the Lord’s 
Prayer drummed into their ears day after day. The 
prayer is partisan and sectarian, and [its use in the 
schools] contrary to the law of the United States.” 
It seems alike absurd and shocking to Christians to 
hear the prayer of our Lord spoken of in such terms; 
but we must remember how strong as well as singere 
are the prejudices of the Jews against everything that 
involves a recognition of the authority of the Chris- 
tian religion. To them the religion of Abraham and 
Moses is final, complete and authoritative; and they 





do not see why Christians, any more than themselves, 
should be allowed to impose their religious forms upon 
the public schools, which are open alike to all classes 
and supported by general taxation. Since it is im- 
possible to introduce any form of worship or system 
of religious instruction in the schools that will satisfy 
all the classes having common rights in them, would it 
not be better for the children to do their praying at 
home, under the instruction of their parents, and give 
their whole time in school to secular instruction ? If 
it be said that many families are prayerless, and that 
the children of such families are not likely to be 
taught to pray at all unless in the schools, we admit 
the fact, but we affirm, at the same time, that no sect, 
or combination of sects, has a right to make a mission- 
ary agency of the schools. The churches must find 
another way of reaching the children of “ godless” 
parents. 

—The venerable Thurlow Weed, in a recent 
letter to the Tribune on political affairs, thus adverts 
to some of the social extravagances of New York at 
the present time: 

“There are 10,000 New York ladies whose costumes, when 
in full dress, cost at least $1,000 each. Fifteen years ago the 
same number of fashionable ladies would have appeared 
adorned quite as attractively at an average expense of $250. 
Ten thousand children under 10 years of age are elaborately 
and fantastically arrayed at an expense of from $100 to $150 
each, while the children of wealthy citizens fifteen years ago 
were simply but appropriately attired at an expense of $20 
or $25. And it is painful to reflect that in consequence of 
this lavish expenditure upon a class that never earned a dol- 
lar, there are other tens of thousands without employment 
and suffering for fuel, food and raiment. And last, though 
not least, are the millions of gold sunk by Americans who 
idle away both their time and their money in Europe. Ire- 
land is not now the only country demoralized by absentee- 
ism. These great abuses and follies reformed, nothing would 
be easicr than the resumption of specie payments.” 

—We regret to observe that woman suffrage has 
again been defeated in the Massachusetts Legislature; 
in the Senate by a vote of 27 to 10, in the House by 120 
to 74. Among the members of the House who voted 
against the measure was Mr. Edward L. Pierce, who 
reported the resolution adopted by the Republican 
State Convention in 1872, declaring that the party in 
that State was in favor of extending suffrage to 
women. What has wrought this change in the attitude 
of Mr. Pierce we know not, but if we were forced to 
make a guess, we should say that, likely enough, he 
had detected an uppleasant odor of Butlerism in the 
political management of the woman suffrage cause in 
that State. The Woman’s Journal proposes to organ- 
ize the Suffragists politically in every town, ward, and 
Senatorial district, to “‘ prevent the re#lection” to the 
Legislature of the 147 men who voted on the wrong 
side. Would it not be far better to organize, not po- 
litically, but socially and morally, for the purpose of 
enlightening and converting the constituents of the 
representatives in question? Why scold and seek to 
punish the representative for not voting in opposition 
to the will of those who elected him? We venture to 
say that if the question of womay suffrage were put to 
the voters of Massachusetts the present year, it would 
receive a smaller proportionate vote than was cast for 
it in the legislature. This adverse public sentiment is 
likely to be overcome, not by running after party 
conventions and ward caucuses, but by scattering the 
* living coals of truth’? among t&e people. The cause 
may be cheapened and degraded, it certainly cannot 
be advanced, by the “truck and dicker” to which 
party politicians are accustomed to resort. 


—The gold medal procured as a tribute to the 
memory of John Brown by voluntary subscriptions in 
Paris has been sent to William Lloyd Garrison for 
transmission to Mr. Brown’s family. It bears on one 
side an excellent likeness of John Brown, and on the 
reverse the inscription: “To the memory of John 
Brown, judicially murdered at Charleston, in Virginia, 
on the 2d of December, 1859; and in commemoration 
also of his sons and comrades who, with him, became 
the victims of their devotion to the cause of negro 
emancipation.” It weighs nearly five ounces. 


—The Governor of Nevada, though deficient in 
scholastic training, is not deficient in the integrity re- 
quired for the faithful discharge of his duties. His 
provincialisms often subject him to ridicule, but his 
moral principles win the respect even of his enemies. 
Shortly after his first elevation to the gubernatorial 
chair, an agent of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany tendered him a free pass over their road. Old 
Broadhorns, as the Governor is familiarly called, de- 
clined accepting the pass, making use of the following: 
“No, sir; thank you, sir; I would rather pay my own 
fa’h” (fare). Such a Governor is worth more to Ne- 
vada than the richest of her silver mines. 

—Some of our religious exchanges have been 
complaining, of late, of the damp and chilly sheets so 
often found in the “‘prophet’s chamber.” The Inte- 
rior says the “‘ prophet” does not deserve the sympa- 
thy which he solicits. ‘ Let him go to his hotel, order 
his room to his liking, and pay his bill as other men 
with less income are compelled to do. If the ‘ proph- 
et’s chamber’ is so very disagreeable as many of its, 
occupants represent, let the prophet keep out of it.” 

—Prof. Tayler Lewis, of Union College, has 
accepted an invitation to deliver the “Vedder Lect- 
ures” for the present year at Rutger’s College, Now 
Brunswick, N. J. The first Tuesday in April is the 
time fixed for the beginning of the course, The sube 
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jects are, the fearfulness of atheism, the denial of the 
supernatural, cosmical objections to the Scriptures, 
and the kingdom of God, or the greatness of Bible 
theism. The Calvinism of Calvin—not that of the 
men who are sometimes called Calvinists in this day— 
bas no abler defender than Prof. Lewis. 


—The State School Commissioner of Georgia, in 
his report to the Assembly, gives prominence to the 
fact that there is a very inadequate supply of com- 
petent teachers for the public schools of the State. 
His reason for this peculiarly unfortunate condition 
of things is the smallness of the State School Fund, 
which is entirely inadequate to the establishment of 
normal schools and teachers’ institutes. Georgia, 
with a population of 1,184,109, appropriated during the 
past year for public schools $265,000. Iowa, leas than 
thirty years old as a State, with a population of 
1,194,020, spent in 1873 for her public schools $4,229,455 
—sixteen times as much as in Georgia. Georgia is one 
of the original States. Slavery, whiskey and a want 
of free schools have been the great drawbacks to its 
prosperity. 

—In one of the hotels of New Haven, especially 
patronized by Democrats, colored citizens are ad- 
mitted as guests. The Jubilee Singers, while they 
were in the city, took their meals there in the public 
dining-room, at the same hour as the white guests, 
and no one was offended. If our Southern Democratic 
friends would remove every excuse for the Civil Rights 
bill, let them imitate the example of their Connecticut 
brethren. The American system is the system of 
equal rights. Let us all be geod Americans, 


—A prominent champion of what is called 
“dress reform’? recommends the circulation of peti- 
tions to Congress, praying that body to pass an act 
regulating the length of ladies’ dresses! Absurd as 
this seems, it is hardly more so than some of the 
theories now in vogue as to the constitutional powers 
of Congress. According to these theories it would be 
hard indeed to say what Congress has not power to do. 


—It is one thing to be intensely dissatisfied with 
the action of the Republican party, and another and 
very different thing to have confidence enough in the 
Democratic party not to dread its accession to power. 
Every day we see indications that the latter is not by 
any means thoroughly cured of the Bourbonism that 
has so long dominated in its councils; but, on the 
other hand, it is only just to say that men of large in- 
fluence in the party are trying to lead it up to the 
high level of humanity and equal rights. For in- 
stance, here is the Hon. Charles P. Thompson, who is 
to succeed Gen. Butler in Congress from the Old Essex 
District, laying down a platform with which no Re- 
publican can find fault: 

“It is elementary and fundamental that we should hold 
religiously to the Constitution; in the second place, it is ele- 
mentary and fundamental that there should be perfect 
equality on the part of all citizens; that there should be no 
distinction through North and South, East and West, and 
when the Democratic party suffers another party to take a 
step in advance of it in that matter, it places itself in a 
wrong position. It is the natural position of the Democratic 
party to be foremost in defense of the liberties of the people 
—foremost for the masses‘of the people. Our faith is in the 
people, and if the country is to be saved it is not to be saved 
by the few, but by the good judgment and sound sense 
and honest action of all the people of the country. I want 
nothing said about colored people, nothing said about the 
white. I want no discrimination in any manner or form. 
They left the word out of the Constitution, and I want it 
forever left out of future legislation. And that party which, 
in the present state of affairs, endeavors to put the colored 
man or the white man into the law, puts the badge of inferi- 
ority upon one or the other. We are not to treat the col- 
red people as wards of the white people. They are not to 
be the wards of the General Government, or the wards of the 
State Government, but they ought to be, as they are, thank 
God, American citizens, with all their rights and privileges 
as American citizens.”’ 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Where can I obtain the Legend of the Holy Grail? 
7 AT depends on what you want. Tennyson’s 
“Idyls of the King” contains the best poetic 
version. If you want something fuller, get ‘Thomas 
Wright’s The History of King Arthur and the Knights 
of the Round Table, compiled from Sir Thom a- 
lony, &c., London, 1858-1865, (J. R. Smith’s Library of 
Old Authors.) We do not know where it can be had 
in America. The original price was 15 shillings. (There 
was also published in 1861—according to Allibone— 
another work of similar title, “ compiled by J. T. K.” 

but whether American or English we do not know. 


2. What is meant by the gift of prayer? I am some- 
times requested to lead in prayer and do not feel thatI 
ought to refuse, but am conscious that I cannot express 
my desires in the presence of others without embar- 
rassment, 

Praying in company must be learned like anything 
else. Self-possession is the chief thing. All anxiety 
to do well will increase your embarrassment. Do not 
hurry; do not be afraid of pauses. Try to feel God’s 
presence and to express simply and quietly your de- 
sires. When practice has overcome your embarrass- 
ment you will find the freedom and emotion of your 
utterances increasing. 

8. I am engaged to be married to a man who has 
children. I love him truly, but I feel so incompetent 
to take the position of stepmother that I gink into de- 
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spair when I think of it. 
draw my engagement ? 

You seem to us just the person to make a good step- 
mother. Diffidence is the first requisite. You will 
understand that not authority but affection is the 
chief power in the reach of a stepmother. 


4. Upon what ground do Episcopalians base their 
claim to “Apostolic Succession” and is there any proof 
that it has been brought down from the time of Christ? 

It is a thing which never has and never can be 
proven. There is considerable probability that the 
line of ministers is unbroken, but, to use the classic 
expression of Toots, “It is of no consequence at all.” 
The belief that there is the slightest virtue in this long 
line, even if it be unbroken, is one of the weakest of 
superstitions—utterly opposed to the spirit of Christ 
and Christianity. If all the hands of ail the line from 
Peter to Pius or from Peter to Potter were put on a 
man’s head he would be not one whit a better man or 
better minister. Nor would he be lifted above the 
democratic level of his brethren, for iv Christ all are 
kings and priests unto God. 


5.2 am engaged to a lady twenty-five years my jun- 
tor. Is that a reason why we should not marry, when 
everything else suits ? 

Yes, and no. We have known happy marriages 
where there was a great disparity of years. But there 
are so many reasons of expediency against it that we 
cannot advise. It depends on what you are and what 
the lady is and what your circumstances are. 


6. Is it possible to have a thoroughly cordial feeling 


Would it be right to with- 


between a stepmother and daughters when the relation- 


ship is assumed ajter the daughters are grown up? 
The lady who asks this has “tried both horns of the 
dilemma,” she says; by which we understand that she 
has been stepdaughter and then stepmother. Well, 
the answer depends on the people. But let us suggest 
that a stepmother does wrong to endeavor to make 
the relation too intimate at first. Too much eagerness 
on one side is apt to repel. Let her make advances no 
faster than they are accepted and wait her time. 


7. What must a young girl do who has learned to 
care for a young man. who does not care for her ? 

It is a sad case if the girl is a person of weak will 
and persistent feeling. In such a case she will be sure 
to nurse her affection when she thinks that she is 
fighting it. What she ought to do is to get entirely 
away from the sight of this young man. She ought to 
engage herself in active employments, such as will 
draw her out of herself. The remedy for too much 
feeling is action and care. Do not read sentimental 
books—books of imagination and feeling—but engage 
yourself in serious studies which strengthen the mind. 
Read history or science or humor, but let novels 
alone. Do not go into company where you will meet 
the object of your passion. Do not fight your feeling 
—that keeps it alive. Simply starve it by letting 
alone the books, the company and the conversation 
which stimulate it. Fill your mind with some serious 
purpose. You may follow these suggestions and be- 
come a strong, useful and happy woman. You can 
neglect them and become as weak, worthless and mis- 
erable as though you ate opium or drank brandy. 


8. Ministerial Rest. 


Here is a long letter from a minister who needs rest 
—we can tell that by his depression. But he has saved 
no money and knows no other occupation by which 
he can live. How can we advise? We know but one 
way. Throw yourself on the kindness of your church, 
ask a rest, start away on foot or any other way, and 
stay until you ache to preach again, 


9. If a person desires baptism, but, for what he con- 
siders good reasons, is unwilling to join a church, is 
there any objection to his being baptized ? 


Certainly not. Baptism is not the sign of a man’s 
joining any particular church, but of his acceptance 
of Christ. ‘ 

10. What is the “ apostolic benediction” ? Is it any- 
thing more than a prayer? Why then may not a licen- 
tiate use it before ordination, and why may not even a 
private member of a church use it at the close of a 
meeting ? 

We see no reason why anybody may not use the 
apostolic form of blessing. Any assumption that there 
is special virtue in a minister’s blessing or that a min- 
ister has special rights and powers by virtue of the 
laying on of hands may be good Judaism:or good pa- 
ganism—it is not at all Christianity. 

MINOR QUERIES. 1.—We are now informed that the 
author of ‘‘ Mary had a little Lamb,” is Mrs. Baker, 
formerly Miss Sarah Tuthill, of Princeton, N. J. 2.— 
“H. H.” who writes poetry is the same “ H. H.’’ who 
writes prose. Our correspondent might have guessed 
as much from the same flavor appearing in both. H. 
H. is the nom de plume of a lady who does not allow 
her proper name to be given to the public; but if one 
will do good work one cannot be hidden, and so it has 
come to be known from Eastport to San Francisco 
that H. H. is a near relative of Mrs. Helen Hunt. 
3.—Munson’s System of Phonography is considered an 
improvement on Pitman’s. But where professionals 
differ we speak with diffidence. 4.—We do not know 
any light employment by which an invalid lady could 
sustain herselfin Florida. 5.—We have never heard it 
asserted that Gen. Grant might have saved the lives of 


the Virginius captives, _- eT a 
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Lesson for March 14, Joshua xxii. 21-27; for 
March 21, Joshua xxiii. 11-16. 


Some good subjects—not new ones to be sure— 
but important, practical subjects, are proposed for 
discussion at the International Sunday-School Con- 
vention to be held at Baltimore, May 11. For instance 
these: How to increase the teaching power in the 
schools; How to secure more pupils from the church; 
How to bring them in from the outside masses; and 
soon. But if the topics are familiar, it is to be hoped 
they will not be treated in the old way where speak- 
ers have shown the “how” of the mattér in theory 
only. The time has come for illustrations. It is easy 
enough to say how it would be possible to increase the 
teaching power, or how children could be brought in; 
but what we now wish to knew is, how all this has 
been done. Give us examples, experience, results— 
something which can be followed out in detail, by 
others, if necessary. Unless the speakers at the con- 
vention can instruct their hearers on the topics named, 
they had better be kept off the platform. 


Rev. W. F. Crafts has found what he calls ‘‘ the 
path of deliverance through the library nuisance” in 
the Foundry Methodist Sunday-school at Washing- 
ton. The plan they have there is this: In the entry 
there is a case of boxes similar to Post Office boxes, 
but without glass, and each large enough for a dozen 
books. Each box has a number, indicating the class 
to which it belongs. A scholar, as he comes into the 
school, leaves his book in the box of his class—his 
silicate card remaining in the book with the teacher’s 
and his own name upon it, and a list of numbers in- 
dicating the books he wishes. The librarian takes up 
these books after the school has opened, and changes 
them, putting back the books for each class into the 
appropriate box. A universal rush for the boxes is 
avoided by dismissing each class separately. 


It is an experiment tried in the North Presby- 
terian Church of Buffalo, N. Y., and as its success is 
assured, its details may be suggestive. The church 
having fitted up its school-room in beautiful taste 
some five years ago, the pastor determined to make it 
a paradise for more than simply the children of the 
church. The scholars did not number more thau a 
hundred and fifty, and the spare space could easily ac- 
commodate a still larger number of children who had 
uo cuurcn ties nor Sunday-scnool instruction. The 
pastor enlisted the coUperation of teachers and schol- 
ars, and in a short time the school list contained six 
hundred names. Those children who could not pre- 
sent a decent appearance were furnished clothes by 
the Ladies’ Society, and a regular visitor was appoint- 
ed to call on the families represented by the new class of 
scholars. As the children became more and more inter- 
ested in the school, the parents began to comein at the 
closing exercises, and have gradually been drawn into 
the church as very willing and exemplary members. 
Then, too, a marked change has taken place in the ap- 
pearance of the scholars, and a stranger entering the 
pleasant room would be put to his wits to point out 
those who originally would have been looked for rather 
in a mission schoo]. This work began with great mis- 
giving among thechurcb members, but the pastor’s un- 
wavering faith, tact and perseverance inspired them to 
take hold and help, with the remarkable results noted. 
From the account given in the Evangelist, which is 
here summarized, we learn that the average attend- 
ance of the schoo! is now about five hundred; that 
the contributions range from six to eight hundred an- 
nually, and that not a communion season passes that 
some additions to the church are not made from one 
or more of the classes, The school, strange to say, 
has no library, but distributes papers to the scholars. 
The secret of its success, however, is in the uniform 
and active efforts of the superintendent and teachers 
to make the exercises of each Sunday as full of inter- 
est and pleasure as possible. At the present time a 
Bible service for the congregation in general is held 
by the pastor, simultaneously with the Sunday-school, 
in the lecture-room of the chapel. 


Inferring from what has been said and written 
on the subject, it is within bounds to state that for 
some time past there has been a decided revival of 
interest in the Sunday-school work on the part of 
church pastors in all directions. For this result we 
are probably indebted to a certain extent to the Inter- 
national Lesson system, which fits in directly with a 
minister's own line of study; afd the fact augurs well 
for the life of our congregations, for if the pastor 
shows himself in good earnest about his school he will 
not be left unsupported. That this interest is new 
and genuine is evident from the number of experi- 
ments made here and there to put the schools on a 
better footing, or to enlarge their scope or increase 
their capacity for doing good. Such experiments are 
necessarily worth knowing all about. Some have al- 
ready been noticed in this column, and we refer to 
another this week. 


The Advance hears of a church ‘‘ down East” 
which has lately repaired its house so nicely that the 
monthly Sunday-school Concerts, which had been 
among the most attractive and profitable religious 
services held in the place, were excluded, ‘And 
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‘what an exquisite sauctuary, it exclaims, those fine 
old folks must have there. Wonder if they are equally 
nice about their graveyards, forbidding the little ones 
from being buried within the same God’s-acre?”’ 


Selections. 
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SHE ALWAYS MADE HOME HAPPY. 


N an old churchyard stood a stone, 
Weather-marked and stained, 
The hand of Time had crumbled it, 
So only part remained. 
Upon one side I could just trace, 
“In memory of our mother !”’ 
An epitaph which spoke of “ home” 
Was chiseled on the other. 





I'd gazed on monuments of fame 
High towering to the skies: 

I'd seen the sculptured marble stone 
Where a great hero lies; 

But by this epitaph I paused, 
And read it o’er and o’er, 

For I had never seen inscribed 
Such words as these before. 


“She always made home happy!” What 
A noble record left ; 
A legacy of memory sweet 
To those she left bereft; 
And what a testimony given 
By those who knew her best, 
Engraven on this plain, rude stone 
That marked their mother’s rest. 


It was a humble resting place, 
I know that they were poor, 

But they had seen their mother sink 

_ And patiently endure ; 

They had marked her cheerful spirit, 
When bearing, one by one, 

Her many burdens up the hill, 
Till all her work was done. 


So when was stilled her weary head, 
Folded her hands so white, 

And she was carried from the home 
She'd always made so bright, 

Her children raised a monument 
That money could not buy, 

As witness of a noble life 
Whose record is on high. 


A noble life ; but written not 
In any book of fame: 

Among the list of noted ones 
Noue ever saw ber lame; 

For only her own household knew 
The victories she had won— 

And none but they could testify 
How well her work was done. 


UNCLE BILLY OBJECTS TO CIVIL RIGHTS. 


I “INTERVIEWED” Uncle Billy, a good col- 
ored friend of mine, the other day, on the questien 
of civil rights. 

* Don’t want nuffin mo,” said Uncle Billy. “Got 
too much already fur dis niggah.”’ 

* How is that, Uncle Billy? Is it not a good thing 
to be equal before the law?” 

‘*Now, Marse Bose,” grunted Billy, plaintively, 
** dar’s jist whar de misery comes in. We’re ekal befo’ 
de law, an’ dar yer hit our weak pint. Befo’ de law, 


ef niggah stole chicken an’ pig, yer jerked him up, 


guv him thirty-nine lashes, an’ let him go. But jist 
let a cullud pusson try it new! Yer hauls him ’fore 
Court an’ sen’s him to de penitentiary just like he was 
one of yer poor white trash. Dat’s what ’tis to be ekal 
"fore de law!”’ 

Isuggested to Uncle Billy that this might be obviated 
by being a little more honest. 

**Marse Boss,” interrupted Billy, ‘‘ we can’t run agin 
natur. It’s nat’ral fur niggah to steal pig and chicken, 
fryin’ size. Yer know it is, an’ ’taint no use tryin’ to 
stop us. Now, we uns are willin’ to let you uns alone, 
and you all jist let us alone on this pint. We’re power- 
ful weak on dis pint, Marse Boss.” 

Just here a perverse and disloyal spirit tempted me 
to hint to Uncle Billy that the colered people were in- 
debted to their Republican friends for this change in 
their status. 

“Well, den, Marse Boss,”’ said he, “all I’s got to say 
is, de law’s got to be changed. Mus’ hab a law for de 
white man and a law for de black man.” 

Strange as it may seem, some of our best citizens 
echo Uncle Billy’s sentiment. They are inclined to 
view the negro’s minor transgressionsin a lenient light, 
and I know that some of our Democratic judges im- 
pose lighter penalties upon colored men for small 
offenses than they would do in cases where the guilty 
parties were white. 

Before Uncle Billy left I asked him how he would 
like to sit down at the table with white folks at the 
hotels. 

“Great Goddlemighty !’’ exclaimed the good old man. 
“*T allow youse tryin’jto make fun o’ dis chile. Why, 
you knows yourself dat no cullud pusson ebber lets a 
white man see ’em eat if dey kin help it.” 

This is strictly true. The ordinary Southern negro 
‘will not eat in the presence of a white spectator. 

“Well, Uncle Billy,” I said, “it is very evident that 
you don’t want any civil rights.” 

“Not anyting mo’, I thank you,” replied Billy. 
“Nearly done ruined now. Hev to pay my own doc- 





tor’s bills; lost all my mouey in the Freedmen’s Bank ; 
nebber got no forty acres an’ de mule dey promised 
me; an’ can’t help myself to © little chicken, fryin’ 
size, widout gwine to de penitentiary. I’se got nuff 
cibbil rights!”’ 

The above is no production of the fancy. It is a true 
incident, honestly told, and it is impossible to talk to 
the country negroes without hearing just such things 
as I have related.— Wallace Putnam Reed in the Inde- 
pendent. 


A PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE. 


O you believe in a particular providence? I 
shall answer it by asking what you mean bya 
particular providence. If you mean by it that there 
is no principle in the government of the world; that 
the uviverse of mind and matter is not regulated by 
unvarying laws; that from what happens in one case 
I am not at liberty to infer with certainty what is to 
happen in all similar cases; that the Almighty treats 
every case by itseif, so that his acting is irregular and 
a system of expedients—if this be your notion of a 
particular providence, then I entirely disbelieve it, 
and for these two reasons: lst. Because the whole uni- 
verse, 80 far as we are acquainted with it, flatly con- 
tradicts that notion, being im every department a sys- 
tem of laws; and, 2d. Because among men every 
government or administration which has any preten- 
sien to wisdom labors to proceed upon a principle and 
to regulate ita action by some rule or law; whereas a 
government of shifts and expedients is another name 
for a short-sighted, blundering government—a gov- 
ernment which, aimiag at no certain end or by any 
certain means, is driven hither and thither upon the 
ocean of time like a ship without a rudder, as the 
gales of circumstances chance to blow—now going 
forward, now back wards, and looking iu turn to every 
point in the compass. Is this your idea of a particu- 
lar providence? God forbid that any of us should be 
so profane as to entertain it. 

I believe in a providence se general that it extends 
to every particular thing in the universe--to every 
creature, to every substance, every phenomenon, 
and every event; so that ‘a sparrow falleth not to 
the ground without our Father,” nor even a bair from 
our heads; and that this eternal providence turns not 
to the right hand or to the left; for it is ever advanc- 
ing on its magnificent path of wisdom and goodness 
to its glorious goal. Its path is not a confounding zig- 
zag of the destroying lightning, but the straight, on- 
ward course of all the beneficent orbs of heaven. 

By a particular providence I mean a universal law; 
so uniform that the creatures may kuow it; and so 
wise, so just, so good, that the creatures are blessed 
by complying with it, and in proportion as they com- 
ply with it.—Dr. R. Lee. 





APPLICATION OF AN ARGUMENT. 


HE Spectator tells a good story: A Material- 

istic lecturer and a city missionary met before an 
intelligent audience to discuss the question of responsi- 
bility. The lecturer’s main point was the judgment 
to come for deeds done in the body, inasmuch as all 
the matter of the body changes every few years, and 
it is unjust to hold the new man, who is formed from 
the new matter, responsible for the sins of the old 
map, who has passed out of existence. 

“Then rose the city missionary, whose wits must 
have been lively, and said: ‘Ladies and gentlemen: 
It is a matter of regret to me that I have to engage in 
a discussion with a man of questionable character— 
with one, in fact, who is living with a woman to whom 
he is not married.’ Uprose in wrath, again, the Ma- 
terialist. ‘Sir, this is shameful, and I repudiate your 
insolent attack on my character. I defy you to sub- 
stantiate your charge. I was married to my wife 
twenty years ago, ard we have lived happily together 
ever since. This is a mere attempt at evading the 
force of my argument.’ ‘On the contrary,’ replied the 
city missionary, ‘I reaffirm my charge. You were 
never married to the person with whom you are liv- 
ing. Twenty years ago two other people may have 
gone to church, bearing your names, but there is not 
one atom in your bodies remaining of those which 
were then married. It follows inevitably that you are 
living in concubinage, unless you will admit that you 
are the same man who was married twenty years 
since ?”” The philosopher was compelled, amidst great 
cheering, to allow that, somehow or other, credit and 
discredit for past actions must be granted even by 
Materialists.” 


A GOOD-NATURED DOG. 


UR Newfoundland dog’s name is Donatello ; 

which, again, is shortened to Don in common 
parlance. He has all the affectionate and excellent 
qualities of his race. He is the most good-natured 
creature I ever saw. Nothing provokes him. Little 
dogs may yelp at him, the cat or kittens may snarl 
and spit at him; he pays no attention to them. A lit- 
tle dog climbs on his back and lies down there; one of 
the cats will lie between his legs. But at night, when 
he is on guard, no one can approach the house un- 
challenged. 

But his affection for the family is very great. To be 
allowed to come into the house and lie down near us 
is his chief happiness. He was very fond of my son 
E—, who played with him a good deal, and when the 
young man went away duripg the war, with a three 
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months’ regiment, Don was much depressed by his ab- 
sence. He walked down regularly to the station, and 
stood there till a train of cars came in, and when his 
friend did not arrive in it, he went back, with a mel- 
ancholy air, to the house. But at last the young 
man returned. It was in the evening, and Don 
was lying on the piazza. As soon as he saw his 
friend, his exultation knew no bounds. He leaped 
upon him, and ran round him, barking and showing 
the wildest signs of delight. All at once he turned, 
and ran up into the garden, and came back bringing 
an apple, which he laid down at the feet of his young 
master. It was the only thing he could think of to do 
for him—and this sign of his affection was quite pa- 
thetic. : 

The reason why Don thought of the apple was prob- 
ably this: we had taught him to go and get an apple 
for the horse, when so directed. We would say, ‘Go, 
Don, get an apple for poor Ruby;” then he would run 
up into the garden and bring an apple, and hold it up 
to the horse; and perbaps when the horse tried to take 
it he would pull it away. After doing this a few times, 
he would finally lie down on his back under the horse’s 
nose, and allow the latter to take the apple from his 
mouth. He would also kiss the horse, on being told to 
do so. When we said, “Don, kiss poor Ruby,” he 
leaped up and kissed the horse’s nose.—James Freeman 
Clarke, in October Atlantic. 





Cruths and Crifles, 


—Recently the local paper at Grass Valley said : 
“The prettiest girl in Grass Valley doesn’t carry her- 
self straight enough when promenading.” Fora week 
after, all the Grass Valley girls stalked about like so 
many bean-poles, and every girl said: ‘That horrid 
paper! Ma, don’t I walk straight?” 


—A lady once consulted Dr. Johnson on the 
degree of turpitude to be attached to her son’s rob- 
bing an orchard. ‘* Madam,” said Johnson, “it all 
depends upon the weight of the boy. I remember my 
school-fellow, David Garrick, who was always a little 
fellow, robbing a dozen of orchards with impunity; 
but the very first time I climbed up an apple-tree—for 
I was always a heavy boy—the bough broke with me, 
and it was called judgment. I suppose that is why 
justice is represented with a pair of scales!” 


—Squire Wallace was a captain in the militia, 
and, one day, after training, made a prisoner of Pat 
Sweeney, who was a powerful drinker. “ Pat,” says 
he, *‘ I seize youfin the King’s name.” ‘‘ Me!" says Pat, 
scratching his head, and looking abroad, bewildered- 
like. “I’m notasmuggler! Touch me if you dare!” 
“TI seize you,” says he, “fora violation of the excise 
law; for carrying about you more than a gallon of 
rum without a permit, and to-morrow T shall sell you 
by auction to the highest bidder. You are a forfeited 
article, and I could knock you on the head and let it 
out, if I liked; so no nonsense, man!’ And he sent 
him off to jail, screaming and screeching like mad, he 
was so frightened. The next day, Pat was put up for 
auction, and knocked down to his wife, who bid him 
in for forty shillings. 

—Elijah Hedding (afterwards Bishop) and Dan- 
iel Fillmore, a younger man, were pastors of the two 
Methodist churches in Boston in 1815. The crowds fol- 
lowed Hedding, and left rather thin audiences for his 
younger colleague. In after years, when the incident 
had lost its unintended sting, and his eminently use- 
ful life permitted him to refer to it without a blush, 
brother Fillmore was accustomed to relate, with a 
peculiar twinkle of his eye, an awkward compliment 
that he received at this time. He had preached to a 
small audience, in Bromfield street, on one Sabbath 
afternoon. As be came down the pulpit stairs, a good 
sster met him, and said, with an evident desire to offer 
him a word of comfort: “ The peoplerun after brother 
Hedding because he is a deep preacher; but I don’t; I 
prefer to stay-at home; I like shallow preaching the 
best.’”’—Zion’s Herald. 

—A negro man, while fishing in Green River 
last summer, caught a large cat-fish. Wishing to go 
further up the river he put a string through the gills of 
the fish, tied it to a root in the water, and went on. In 
a short while another negro came along who had 
caught a small catfish. Seeing the large fish he ex- 
changed, leaving his and taking the other. Towards 
evening the first fisherman returning, stopped to get 
his fish. Taking it out of the water and seeing a very 
small one instead of the large one he had left, he said, 
“Dis ain’t my fish; yet it must be, for it’s on my 
string; but lar’s a marsa, how he swunk.” 

—A clergyman was endeavoring to instruct one 
of his Sunday-school scholars, a plow-boy, on the na- 
ture of a miracle. ‘‘ Now, my boy,” said he, “suppose 
you should see the sun rising in the middle of the 
night, what should you call that?” ‘‘ The mun, please, 
sur.” ‘No; but,” said the clergyman, “suppose you 
knew it was not the moon, but the sun, and that you 
suw it actually rise in the middle of the night, what 
should you think?” ‘“ Please, sur, I should think it 
was time to get up.” . 

—A celebrated judge, who stooped very much in 
walking, had a stone thrown at him one day, which 
fortunately passed over him without hitting bim. 
Turning to his friend, he remarked: “ Had I been an 
upright judge, that might have caused my death." _- 
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WE ARE SO SICK AND HUNGRY, 
Editor Christian Union: 


THINK in all my experience in aiding the 
needy I have never had presented to me 
cases more thoroughly heart-breaking than some 
now before me, and others within the past few 
weeks. Only to-day a young clergyman comes to 
me iu such destitution, and in such consequent 
distress, as beggars description. He has been 
laid aside from preaching for some months; has 
been ill part of the time, and in his own support, 
and providing for the family of a deceased broth- 
er, has entirely exhausted his resources, disposing 
of his best clothing to procure fuel, food and a 
shelter for his brother’s widow and orphans, who 
live a great distance from him. He is exceedingly 
sensitive, refined, and a most excellent preacher 
and pastor, now able to resume pastoral work, 
and waits an opening to labor, but greatly needs 
some present relief. I know his case to be a most 
meritorious one. Anything entrusted to my care 
for him shall be so communicated as not to wound 
him. 

I will mention only one other of the many 
thrown upon me. It is that of a family well edu- 
cated, the father a professional man. One of the 
sons was away a little distance from the family, 
and came to me on Saturday evening to get a 
little to tide them over Sunday, and handed me 
the following letter to explain the object of his 
call, saying if I would only aid him he would 
pawn his best clothes to reimburse the loan. The 
letter, however, will best tell the story: 

“Dear Brother: Your letter came this evening. Why didn’t 
you try and send us a dollar? We are starving. I am so 
weak I can hardly write, and I have been deathly sick all 
day. Mother tries to bear up bravely, but she looks wretch- 
edly. It isa comfort to know that you are working for us; 
but that knowledge won’t help us. If relief don’t come at 
once, I don’t know what will be the consequence, unless 
death comes and puts an end to our misery. That barrel of 
coal will be done in a day and a half more. We keep a low 
fire in the kitchen, and shiver when we go away from the 
stove. God knows we are as miserable as any beggars could 
be. We pray and pray, and wait and trust and hope, and yet 
it seems all in vain. We grow weaker and weaker every 
day. What is to become of us? 

* Dear brother, I have tried not to tell you how bad things 
were at home; but I can’t help writing now, because we are 
go sick and hungry. For a week past we have lived on a little 
bread and jelly and a glass of water three times a-day. I 
shall hire out where I can get enough to eat, or do anything 
to get out of this famisbed condition. When you write to 
father give him our love, and tell him we pray for his resto- 
ration to health and a speedy return. 

“ Your affectionate sister. 

“P.8.—It is ten o’clock. I have hoped all the evening you 
eould come with something to eat. God help us, or we will 
perish. I am nearly wild, and so are all the rest. Oh! ’tis 
awful to starve this way. We would not feel so empty if we 
had not been kept on such low diet for weeks and weeks.” 

I have supplied this distressed family from my 
own slender purse, sending the son, the night he 
came to me, immediately home with several days’ 
provisions. S. B. HALLIDAY, 

69 Hicks street, 
Brooklyn. 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


A Home Mission hymn seems to be wanted. 
There is none of any merit adapted to the subject, and 
to tempt our poets to fill the want, the editor of the 
Rocky Mountain Presbyterian offers a prize of one 
hundred dollars for the best specimen. Something as 
grand and stirring as ‘“‘Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” 
may be suggested as the standard. Writers will ad- 
dress the Rev. Dr. Hatfield, No. 149 West 34th Street, 
New York City, N. Y., on or before July Ist, 1875, at- 
taching a nom de plume to their hymn or poem, and 
giving their true name in a sealed envelope. 














Drew Theological Seminary at Madison, N. J., 
has an ecclesiastical novelty in the shape of a “ Poly- 
gilot Society,” the founder of which is an Italian who 
was lately a professor in one of the Pope’s colleges at 
Rome. The Seminary includes a number of foreign 
students mostly from Methodist missionary fields who 
expect to return to their own countries as trained 
workers. Among the Polyglots are representatives 
from Constantinople, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Italy, 
France, Germany, Norway, Japan and India; most 
of whom speak not only their own vernacular, but 
several other tongues, eight ancient and eighteen 
modern languages being represented in all. 


Louisville, Ky., according to accounts, has not 
fora long time had its religious element so thoroughly 
stirred up as it has been lately by the services of the 
Chicago evangelists, Messrs. Whittle and Bliss. These 
laymen have entered upon much the same work here 
that Messrs. Moody and Sankey are engaged in across 
the water. The Louisville pastors welcomed them, and 





in a short time the largest hall in the city was found 
altogether too small to hold the audiences that flocked 
to the services. The revival is said to be spontaneous 
and likely to be a great blessing not only to the 
churches, but to very many who attend po church. 
Weshall probably hear more of these laymen and their 
mission. 


Each branch of the Presbyterian Church, North 
and South, sustains the course of its own committee in 
the recent unsuccessful attempt to adopt a plan of 
fraternal union, so far as can be judged from the ex- 
pressions of their church organs. The two are still as 
far apart as ever, and they might as well remain, as 
we have said before, until another generation can for- 
get the past. The Evangelist sensibly suggests that 
the whole matter rest, as further agitation would pro- 
duce only increased bitterness. Neither party in its 
view is ripe for union; the barriers can only be re- 
moved by the natural disintegrations of individual in- 
tercourse, explanation, and friendship. 





Up to date, the Standing Committees of the 
Dioceses of Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Central New York, Pentisylvania and Texas have 
voted against the confirmation of Dr. De Koven as 
Bishop of Illinois. Alabama, Albany and Maine are 
for him. The remaining thirty-one or two dioceses 
will probably be heard from within three weeks. It is 
a noticeable fact that the Standing Committee of the 
Albany Diocese, which is Higher Church than any of 
the others, has approved of Dr. Jagger as Bisbop of 
Southern Ohio, who is the lowest of Low Churchmen, 
Its action is, at least, consistent; if it votes for one ex- 
tremist, Dr. De Koven, it would seem to be bound to 
vote for the other, Dr. Jagger. The Diocese of Cen- 
tral New York is equally consistent in rejecting both 
candidates. 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island are making a 
revision of their tax laws, which brings up the ques- 
tion of exempting church property. In the Legisla- 
ture of the former State, the majority report of the 
Committee lets the law stand as it does in favor of 
exemption, while the minority report recommends 
several changes, one of which is to limit the amount 
exempted to twenty-five thousand dollars. The Rhode 
Island Legislature, according to a Boston paper, has 
heard Bishop Clark and President Robinson, of Brown 
University, on the subject—tbe former presenting the 
old argument that churches are of sufficient public 
benefit to exclude them from tuxation, but favor- 
ing a limited exemption. Dr. Robinson is said to 
have suggested the plan of State inspection, placing 
each cburch relieved from taxation under the super- 
vision of the State. His views can hardly have been 
correctly reported, however, as the idea of the civil 
power having any control whatever over cburch mat- 
ters has been resisted by Baptists more persistently 
than by any of the other denominations, 





We have asketch of what the Congregational- 
ists are attempting in the Southwest in a letter written 
from Springfield, Mo., by Rev. J. H. Harwood. This 
is entirely a new direction for the denomination to 
take, but it has made a beginning and may find nearly 
the same opportunities open to it that the Northwest 
first presented fifty years ago. Not farther back than 
1868, Mr. Harwood says (lis letter is to the Congrega- 
tionalist), there was not a church building worthy the 
name, except in Springfield, from Rolla to the Indian 
Territory, a distance of nearly two hundred and fifty 
miles; nor was there a school house in that region, half 


4 the adult population being unable to read or write. 


Within the six years since then, the Congregationalists 
have organized twenty churches there, and established 
Drury College at Springfield, which this correspondent 
hopes to see ‘‘a second Oberlin.” The general work, 
begun as an experiment, is no longer such, but has 
reached over into Kansas, the Indian Territory and 
Texas, “‘and,’’ adds Mr. Harwood, with a natural and 
perhaps reasonable enthusiasm, “it is not too early now 
to say that with proper following up, not ten years 
need pass till our churches have been planted over all 
that country, from the Missouri River to the Gulf of 
Mexico.” 


Rev. T. Harwood Pattison is one of our English 
friends who appreciates some things among us. Travel- 
ing just now in this country, he writes home to the 
London Freeman, among other items, that “ religion 
wears a singularly bright and hopeful face in Amer- 
ica.’’ Being a Nonconformist, he naturally bas much 
to say about the advantages of a separation of Church 
and State as illustrated here. Then as to certain 
church novelties, as many or most Englishmen regard 
them, he writes like a good observer—“ The exchange 
of a pill-box pulpit for a broad and roomy platform; 
the blooms of rich flowers beside the minister; the 
soft carpets laid down in aisles and passages; the de- 
light in color and ornament; the passion for finely- 
performed sacred music; the ease and freeness in the 
style of many of the most famous preachers; the dis- 
carding of a rusty gown in favor of a white waistcoat; 
and the banishment of that manifold machine, the 
ancient choker, to be replaced by a plain black tie— 
all these,’’ he says, ‘‘do seem strange in a race sprung 
from a Puritan ancestry. But I am bound to say that 
the result is to make one think of religion; not asa 
‘fossilized phenomenon Which has no intimate relation 
to our daily life, but as the pleasant and cheerful at- 


mosphere in which a man can breathe most freely 
and act most vigorously. I suspect that the apostles 
would be much more at home in the American meet 
ing-house than in the squire’s pew or the parson’s 
pulpit in the old English parish church.” The Free- 
man’s readers get a very fair glimpse of us through 
Mr, Pattison’s letters. 





If at first glance the Ohio temperance crusade 
seems to have accomplished little in the way of visible 
results, it is not to be written down a failure on that 
account. It was an honest, courageous move that 
made many people open their eyes to an evil which 
they had only winked at before. We believe it very 
materially strengthened and extended the temper- 
ance sentiment wherever the crusaders showed them- 
selves in earnest. There was a difference of views as 
to the utility of their method, but none in regard to 
their aim. But it has also done good practically, as no 
doubt could be shown in many instances which are 
not heard of. One result, for example, such as has 
been secured at Bangor, Maine, is not to be despised. 
That State, to be sure, has a natural predisposition to 
fight intemperance, and has employed means and 
methods of its own, but it felt the Ohio wave as a new 
impulse and took advantage of it. It is to the Bangor 
Woman Crusade that the organization of the Reform 
Club in that city is directly due, as we learn from 
Lucia Kimball's letter to the Advance—a Club whose 
members were formerly moderate or hard drinkers, 
and who have agreed to break up their habits. It was 
formed in September last, and now numbers three 
hundred and seventy-five men who are true to their 
pledge. The members help the women of the Crusade 
in various ways; a public meeting is held in the City 
Hall every Friday afternoon, and frequently mass 
meetings during the week; and pleasant rooms have 
been fitted up for the Club, one of which, the reading- 
room, is gradually becoming an attractive resort, as 
its shelves and tables are furnished with reading 
matter. The ladies, furthermore, visit the police cells 
every morning, and carry hot coffee and food to the 
inmates, speaking to them cheerfully, and helping 
such as show a determination to reform, At Portland 
and other points there is a revival of interest in the 
cause, Which could as well as not be the ease every- 
where. An immense amount of good might be done 
in this respect by the women of the country, and in a 
quiet way, if preferred. Because the Ohio movement 
opened with a burricane is no reason why it should 
end in a dead calm. 


PERSONAL NOTES.—Elder Augustus Hemme has 
paid off the thirty thousand dollar debt on the Central 
Presbyterian Church in San Francisco, which is said 
to be the largest contribution for religious purposes 
inade on the Pacific coast.—Rey. Joel Clarke, rector 
of the Episcopal church at Emporium, Penn., is 
described as having been “the coolest-headed, most 


fire there lately. He saved half the town by fixing up 
its only fire engine, which everybody else had aban- 
doned, and in reward for his services the local paper 
nominates him for chief engineer of the borough.— 
The late Mrs. Susan D, Lord, of Beverley, Mass., left 
one thousand dollars each to the several societies sup- 
ported by the Congregationalists, and three thousand 
dollars to a number of other objects.—Rev. Dr. James 
Richards, of the Kanawba Presbyterian Church, has 
been appointed Special Commissioner of Immigration 
for Western Virginia by the Legislature of the State. 
He intends to visit Europe this summer to present the 
attractions of that part of the country.—President 
Robinson, of Brown University, probably surprised 
his Baptist brethren by preaching.the other Sunday 
to the Unitarians of King’s Chapel, Boston.—Rev. Mr. 
Mingins, for several years past the efficient Superin- 
tendent of the New York City Missions, has resigned 
that office to see what can be done toward gathering a 
congregation in the old Fulton Street Church, which 
has been closed for some time. It is necessarily a mis- 
sion enterprise. 








FOREIGN. 


Mr. George Smith, the distinguisbed English 
archeologist who last year discovered the story of the 
deluge on some old Assyrian tablets, has just made out 
from other inscriptions a legend of the building of the 
tower of Babel. These discoveries and several others, 
nearly as important, together with the successful work 
of the Palestine exploring parties, do not help the 
skeptic at all in his position that Old Testament his- 
tory is a fable. 


Columbus was a good Catholic. The question, 
once mooted whether he ought not to be made a saint, 
is now revived again by the Archbishop of Bordeaux. 
It is first necessary, however, for the great navigator 


to be declared ‘‘ Venerable” by the Pope (and it is 


hoped by the Bishop that he soon will be), and then 
the way will be open for his canonization. Some ex- 
.traordinary reason, it is true; must appear for this 
step, but the Archbishop of Genoa has shown how that 
could be furnished. Once declare Columbus Venera- 


ble, he said, and ‘‘some of our sailors and their fami-- 


lies will begin to invoke him, and miracles will soon 


‘canonized.”” Weare somewhat skeptical on this point, 





as Columbus had a way in his lifet#me of not listening 
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to the invocation of sailors. In fact, if his finding the 
New World was a miracle of discovery, it was because 
he persistently refused to listen to his sailors. 


A St. Petersburg letter states that forty-five 
Roman Catholic parishes in Poland have gone over 
bodily with their priests to the Greek Church. The 
occasion seems to have been a thorough dissatisfaction 
with the policy of the Vatican towards the Russian 
Catholics, especially in the introduction of Latin inno- 
vations in their ritual. The Pope’s Encyclical of 1874 
was another thrust at them, and they determined to 
leave his Church thereafter as soon as possible. The 
laity took the initiative, and appealed to the Czar for 
admission to the Russian Greek Church. This was ac- 
corded when the movement was found to be in good 
faith, and in January, the Governor-General of War- 
saw publicly received the petitioners—fifty thousand, 
and twenty-six priests—into the national communion, 
the ceremony taking place at Sedletz. 


Che Cdleck. 


[From Tucsday, Feb. 2, to Monday, March 8.) 


There is not so much to be said against the late 
lamented Congress as was said against its immediate 
predecessor, the Forty-second. There has been no 
Salary Grab, no Crédit Mobilier, and yet the diligent 
fault-finder can point to a goodly number of omjssions 
as well as of commissions. The appropriation bills 
were, as is inevitably the case, crowded through at the 
last moment, but it is believed that all or nearly all 
jobs have been successfully guarded against or ex- 
purgated. The Force Bill did not reach a vote in the 
Senate, and is, as we said last week, probably dead. 
Civil Rights and the Finance Bill are the measures 
which will serve as memoranda of this Congress 
for comiog generations. The first of these, by the 
way, has been signed by the President, and our color- 
ed friends are asserting their rights in sundry thea- 
tres, inns, and conveyances. The repeal of the Pacific 

.-Mail Subsidy, and the defeat of other well-laid 
schemes against the Treasury will be remembered 
to the credit of all concerned. So, too, will the 
singular results of the Louisiana and Arkansas Inves- 
tigations, made as they were by committees which were 
in the main Republican. Among the notable meas- 
ures which have failed we are happy to record Sen- 
ator Logan’s Bounty Bill, to which we referred last 
week. This was passed by the House, but amended by 
the Senate, and went before a Conference Committee 
for adjustment. In the amended form it was passed 
by the House, but tabled in the Senate, where, how- 
ever, it was signed through some mistake or hocus- 
pocus, by the Vice President, and after all it turned 
out that the President had vetoed it into the bargain. 
This saves the Treasury anywhere from twenty 
millions upward. Unluckily, Mr. Logan is in for 
the long term, and has two years longer to serve. 
We shall therefore hear from him again on this sub- 
ject, but with a diminished chance of success. Of the 
other bills whose failure is of record are Senator Mor- 
‘ton’s proposed new mode of electing the President and 
Vice-President; the Steamship Bill; several amnesty 
schemes; the Postal Telegraph Bill; the French Spoli- 
ation Claims Bill, and sundry others. 


‘\The new Senate has done nothing up to the 
hour of going to press, although it met pursuant to 
the President’s proclamation on the 5th instant, and 
remained in session long enough to hear Mr. Morton 
submit two resolutions, one of which recognized Mr. 
Kellogg as Governor of Louisiana, and the other ad- 
mitted Pinchback to a seatin theSenate. This gentle- 
man, by the way, when his petition was the other day 
tabled in the Senate, walked to the other end of the 
capitol and presented his claims to a seat in the House. 
Here, however, he fared no better than with the Sena- 
tors, so he has, it seems, fallen back upon Mr, Morton 
again with the new Senate in extra session as a court 
of last resort. \He is said to derive some encourage- 
ment from the fact-that-atteast-one negro, Mr. Blanch. 
K. Bruce, of Mississippi, now-hes-a seat in that body. 
This by way of parenthesis. More important is the 
meeting in caucus of the Republicans and Indepen- 
dents, exclusive of Mr. Johnson, who says he will not 
commit himself either way as yet; and the Demo- 
crats, in view of their increased numbers, are entitled 
to a stronger representation in the committees, and to 
a few, at least, of the chairmanships. It is now sup- 
posed.that the Senate will remain in session for about 
three weeks. 

















Mr. James G. Blaine, of Maine, has been speaker 
of three successive Congresses, his occupancy of the 
chair terminating, no doubt, forever (though who can 
say, in view of the return of Andrew Johnson to the 
Senate?) with the adjournment of the Forty-third. 
A Republican of straigbtest sort, he bas, we be- 
lieve, uniformly placed his duty as speaker higher 
than his allegiance to party, and his rulings have gen- 
erally given satisfaction, even to his opponents. True, 
as the World takes pains to remind its readers, he did 
not play into Democratic hands in the matter of 
“new rule” @ month ago, but as said rule did not 
work satisfactorily when the Force Bill was in order, 
‘and as Mr. Blaine opposed that bill, he may be regard- 


“ea ds uot fur wrong upon the record even there. In 


combining his own farewell with an obituary notice 
of the Republican majority, Mr. Blaine brought down 
upon himself the applause, long and loud, of the 
whole midnight assembly. How much of that which 
came from the Democratic side was due to gratitude 
for the hour of adjournment, and how much to per- 
sonal appreciation of the vacating officer, is pot ap- 
parent, but thg effect was in any case thesame. If, 
when the capitol clock struck twelve, Mr. Blaine’s 
gavel could have interrupted General Butler in a 
personal, the exit of the Forty-third Congress would 
have been perfect. But the mise en scéne ef such an 
occasion cannot be arranged to suit every one. 


Thirty-eight is now the regulation number of 
stars for the United States flag, Colorado having been 
admitted to the Union. Colorado was made a territory 
in 1861, is the third of the States in size, being inferior 
only to Texas and California. According to the census 
of 1870 its population was 39,864, but now it is, if we 
may believe Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, at the 
very lowest calculation, 150,000. This statement is sup- 
ported by the fact that the postal receipts for the ter- 
ritory for the fiscal year ending in June last were 
$102,000 as against $29,000 in 1870. Moreover, at that 
time there were no completed railroads in the territo- 
ry, whereas now there are over seven hundred miles 
in actual operation. At the last election Colorado 
elected a Democratic Congressional delegate, so that, 
unless Mr. Hitchcock has assurances that Republican 
Senators will be returned, we must regard his advoca- 
cy of the bill as purely patriotic. New Mexico, too, 
was proposed as a State, but though favored by the 
Senate was disapproved by the House, on the ground, 
we believe, that the qualified population was not large 
enough to furnish the adequate number of Senators and 
Representatives without serious detriment to home 
interests. 


Absolute suspension of the Franking Privilege 
lasted quite as long as could reasonably have been ex- 
pected. The law is now modified so that copies of the 
Congressional Record and public documents may be 
franked through the mails by Congressmen until De- 
cember Ist, and packages of seeds, etc., from the 
Department of Agriculture, are to be permanently 
free. The strongest argument in favor of this meas- 
ure is, perhaps, the accumulation of public documents 
at Washington. It is very easy to understand that 
with the facilities at the command of the Government 
running full force, the District of Columbia will be- 
fore long be covered a yard or two deep with printed 
matter. To the Congressional mind such a waste of 
material appears sinful, so the Post-office is directed 
to carry it away. A far more natural means of pre- 
venting such & waste would be to stop printing docu- 
ments which no one reads, and save the District in a 
legitimate manner from premature burial. The great 
danger is that this may serve as an entering wedge for 
a resurrection of the franking abuse in its former pro- 
portions. 


Whether the following brief bill is constitutional 
or otherwif must be left for the Supreme Court to 
decide. It has passed the New York State Senate, is 
now before the Assembly, and will, we hope, become 
a law: 

SECTION I. AX taxes levied and confirmed in this State on 
and after January 1, 18T9, shall be collected in United States 
coin, Upited States gold certificates, or National bank-notes 
which are redeemable in gold on demand. 

SECTION 2. Every contract or obligation made or implied, 
and payable in this State, and made or implied after January 
1, 1879, and payable in dollars, but not in a specified kind of 
dollars, shall be payable in United States coin of the standard 
of weight and fineness established by the laws of the United 
States at the time the contract or obligation shall have been 
“made or implied. 

It is generally conceded that the new Finance Bill is 
not in all respects what it should be, and if individual 
States can supply its deficiencies without provoking 
intervention, civil or military, on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, we fail to see why they should not do so. 
With specie payments here and at San Francisco it 
will not be long before the intermediate States will fol- 
low suit. The principal legal difficulty is the question 
whether or no a State may declare as in the second 
section, quoted above, that “ dollars’? means specie 
unless otherwise specified, 


Somewhat appalling is the Government pro- 
gramme as announced for the Centennial Exhibition 
in a report of a board for the “arrangement and class- 
ification of articles and materials to be exhibited by 
the Government of the United States.’”’ This contem- 
plates the erection of a $200,000 building, and says 
that the several departments, Interior, Treasury, Post- 
office, Agricultural, War, Navy, and the Smithsonian 
will altogether want $771,000 more. Better call the 
sum-total a million, for it will assuredly amount to 
that at least. Indeed, if the programme be fully car- 
ried out, a million will go but a very little way toward 
paying expenses. Judging from the suggestions made 
in the report, ten millions as easily as one can be ab- 
sorbed. The only safeguard that we are able to dis- 
cover is the limited area possible in a $200,000 building, 
so arranged, too, that it can be carried to Washington 
after the centennial, and used as a permanent mu- 
seum. The Government may properly send a large 
number of most interesting objects, but if it goes into 
the business on the scale apparently contemplated by 





the board, if will go wholly outside its legitimate 





sphere, and involve us in quite unjustifiable expendi- 
tures. 


Pacific Mail stock went down to a low figure be- 
fore the decision of Congress was known concerning 
the subsidy business; but Jay Gould was buying it 
in all the while, and was ready by the time the 
subsidy fell through to announce himself as the holder 
of a controlling quantity of stock. Result—the estab- 
lishment of another enormous monopoly of transpor- 
tation between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. The 
Pacific Railroad and the Mail Steamship Company 
are now practically one, which may or may not be for 
the advantage of the general public, according as tho 
business is managed. Freight rates, both by way of 
the Isthmus and across the continent, have been 
promptly raised, but they were down at opposition 
figures before; and, of course, recent expenses have 
been heavy, and the Company must re-imburse itself. 
All this sheds a new light upon the arrangement lately 
made to re-adjust the relations of the Pacific Railroad 
with the the Government,and now comes a rumor that 
there is a mouse under the Central Pacific meal. This 
will, perhaps, serve the next Congress as subject mat- 
ter for investigation. 


A Coroner's jury was assembled in this city the 
other day to render a verdict in the case of certain 
persons who came to their deaths at the burning of a 
tenement house. The Coroner gave them the usual 
directions, and administered the oath binding them to 
find a true verdict according to evidence. Now, it 
happened that the jurymen were all new to their 
business, and thought that they ought to say what 
they really believed in their verdict. Accordingly, 
having heard the evidence, they made up their minds 
that the persons who lost their lives were alone to 
blame, having had ample time for escape. Thereupon 
the Coroner was much incensed, and officially de- 
scribed the verdict as ‘‘ heartless,’’ and the press said 
the same thing to a degree that called out one of the 
jurors in his own defense. Now, loss of life by fire is 
a terrible thing, but if people lose their lives through 
neglect of the common means of escape, it really is 
not apparent why a jury should not say so. The Cor- 
oner probably expected a verdict to the effect that 
they “‘came to their death through the burning of 
such and such a house,”’ and was startled at seeing the 
plain truth set forth in black and white. Juries 
should not, of course, needlessly harrow up any one’s 
feelings, but we hold that the blame ought in a)l cases 
to be laid where it belongs, especially in the case of 
fatal accidents of all sorts. 


Heavy rains have been followed by deep snows 
all over the Northern States and Canada, Floods, 
blocked railroads, ice-gorged rivers and the like are 
the patural result. Canada, indeed, is so effectually 
snowed-in that business, in the larger sense of the 
word, is nearly at a standstill. Port Jervis, on 
the Delaware, is at present in the greatest danger 
from an immense accumulation of ice in the river, 
which, in its glacier-like movements, has already 
destroyed much property and threatens more. 
All efforts to break the mass of ice by blasting 
have thus far failed, and to all appearance nature 
must be allowed to take herown time. For once the 
meteorologists take sides with popular opinion. These 
persons are very apt, when the whole world believes 
that a season is exceptionally hot or cold, to come out 
with their memorandum books and prove that it is 
very much as usual. This year, however, they are 
less disagreeable, for one and all admit that the tem- 
perature averages several degrees lower than for many 
years. The North Atlantic ice blockade is yielding a 
trifle, although many vessels are still fixtures in Cape 
Cod Bay. Nantucket has been shut off from commu- 
nication with the main land for several weeks, but 
has now been reached by an enterprising steamboat 
from Martha’s Vineyard. Some of the outlying light- 
houses, too, have been cut off entirely from their usual 
sources of supply, and their occupants have only been 
relieved or rescued with great difficulty. 





It was a far-sighted act on the part of the man- 
agers of the Imperial Prince, Louis Napoleon, to apply 
formally to the French Government for a permit to 
pass the regular examination in order that he may 
serve as a volunteer in the army of his native land. 
If the Government refuses, what a point will be made 
of it by the Bonapartists, in season and out of season! 
They will say, and with a very good show of reason 
too, that the Republic fears this boy so much that it 
dares not let him set foot on French soil. If, on the 
other hand, they admit him, his presence, more than 
anything that can be devised, will tend to popularize 
his cause. The dilemma is like that of the Pharisees 
when they were asked as to the divine or human 
origin of John’s baptism. If the Republic is really 
strong, and the passage last week of the Constitutional 
bill indicates that, if not already strong, it is gaining 
strength, there would beno danger from a dozen 
Princes Imperial. But the unwonted coalition of the 
Assembly has not continued with absolute peaceful- 
ness. There is a very serious hitch in regard to the 
formation of a new ministry, the Right and Left being 
at loggerheads on certain irreconcilable points. Just 
now it is daily expected that Marshal MacMahon will, 
as he has done before, take the affair into his own 
hands and form a ministry to suit the occasion, uTe- 
spectiye of parties. 
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THE RING-DOVES. 
By Mary E. BRADLEY. 


T was an afternoon 
ln the merry month of June, 
When the air was warm and sweet 
With the breath of many roses, 
Little maiden Margucrite 
Tripped around the field of wheat, 
Plucking flowers for her posies. 


She had leave to roam at will 
From the wheat-field to the mill, 
Leave to gather, if she chose, 

Honeysuckle, eMerberry, 
Purple-flag and brier-rose, 

And the wild bloom of the cherry. 
For tke pretty blossoms grew 
Free as air and sun and dew ; 

By the roadside and the pond, 

In the shady wood beyond— 

Red and yellow, white and blue— 
Everywhere, in sun or shadow, 
On the hill, or in the meadow, 
Sprang the bonnie things to greet 
Blue-eyed maiden Marguerite. 


Red and yellow, blue and white, 
She went plucking with delight; 
Crying out with taughter merry 
At some unexpected sight 
Of a dainty wild strawberry, 
Or a lily pure as cream 
Floating on the black mill-stream, 
Or a bird’s nest in the wood 
With its callow, chirping brood ; 
Till all suddenly ber gladness 
Turned to pity and to sadness, 
For a wounded dove she found 
Fluttering wildly on the ground, 
In an agony of pain,— 
All its bosom overspread, 
And the very grasses red, 
With a cruel crimson stain. 


Then, her heart with sorrow wrung, 
To the helpless thing she sprung; 
Laid it tenderly to rest 

On her warm and loving breast, 
Bore it homeward speedily 

All forgetful, in its need, 

Of her scented briony, 

Buttercup and pink sweet-pea,— 
Leaving every one, indeed, 

Of the fresh and fragrant flowers 
She had gathered all these hours, 
Where they fell to fade away 

In a premature decay. 


Homeward with suoh flying feet 
That they hardly bent the wheat, 

Hardly shook its waving tassels, 

Hurried maiden Marguerite ; 
Sought her mother with a cry— 

* Do not let it bleed and die!” 
And the two, with that fond skill 
Tender hearts command at will, 
Soothed the frightened, fluttering thing, 
Stanched the blood, and bound the wing ; 
Fed it, nursed it, day and night, 

Till once more the pretty creature 
Might have plumed its wings for flight. 
For the sheeny, purple crest 
And the fair unruffied breast 

i Had regained their glossy beauty; 
~ And the wings were fit for duty, 
Healed and strong again with rest. 


So at length, to Marguerite 
Said the mother, ‘ This is wrong 
That we keep the bird so long; 
For its freedom would be sweet 
Now the broken wing grows strong. 
Somewhere in the shady wood 
There may be a loving mate 
And a helpless nestling brood, 
That have found it long to wait. 


“ Let the ring-dove go,” said she ; 
And the child, half-willingly, 
Half-reluctant, with the bird 
Did according to her word. 

Set the door and window wide, 

Stood the open cage beside, 

And with some such tender pain 
As a mother-bird may know 
When she sees her nestlings go, 

Never to return again, 

Watched to see the dove take flight 

Swift and far beyond her sight. 


But it turned its pretty head 

With a sidelong look, instead, 

From the wide and open window 
Toward blue-eyed Marguerite, 

Fluttered from the cage’s door 

Downward to the cottage floor, 
And stood cooing at her feet. 

There was naught to let or hinder, 

And the world outside was sweet, 

Roses nodding in the breeze, 

Cherries ripe upon the trees, 

- Blue-birds, black-birds, robins, wrens, 

Pecking greedily at these ; 

While the moisy cocks and hens 

Clucked and strutted to an@ fro 

In the barn-yard down below. 

All the busy life and stir 

Did not tempt the dove from ber? 





For a moment at her feet 

It cooed softly ; growing bolder, 

Then it perched upon her shoulder, 

While the happy Marguerite 

Laughed aloud ia her delight; 

And the mother, staring, wondered 

, At the unexpected sight; 

Saying, as the thing she poadered, 
* It will fly away to-nigai.” 


But theaight and then the morning 
Found the dove, for all her warning, 
Still unflown, and choosing still 

Of its own unhindered will 

In the cottage-home to stay. 

And though duly every day 
Marguerite set wide the door 

And the window, as before, 

It would never fly away; 

Nevor could be coaxed to stir 

Out of sight or sound of her, 
Seeming placidly content 

Just to follow where she went. 


So the summer-days grew long 

With the locust’s shrilling song; 

And one eve the little maiden 

Went outside the cottage-door 

With her willow basket laden 

From the granary’s golden store. 

At her coming flocked together 
Birds of various form and feathers 
Ducks and geese with waddling feet, 
Guinea fowls and turkeys freckled, 
Yellow hens, and roosters speckled’;— 
Eager for the coming treat, ‘ 
One and all they flew to meet 

Little mistress Marguerite. 


On her shoulder, raised above 
All the noisy crowd, the dove 
Perched itself with look serene ; 
Satin breast and folded wing 

In the sunset glistening 
Royal-purple, golden-green. 


Like a single, shining star 

It was seen and known afar :— 
With a sudden downward flight 
From some accidental height,— 
With a rapid rush and rustle 
Anda cry of strange delight,— ~° 
Came a dove that knew its mate 
Through all changes of estate! 
In the lonely summer wood 

She had found it long to wait, 
Knowing nothing of his fate, 
And no reason understood 

Why he came not, soon or late. 
—But the pain was overpast, 
And ber true love found at last! 


Maiden Marguerite’s blue eyes 

At 60 rare a sight as this “ 
Filled with tender sweet surprise ; 7 
And she thought—but thought amiss— 
**Now my dove will stay no longer, 
For another claim is stronger. 

It is only right he should 

Fly away with one that clearly 

Must have loved him very dearly; 
And-I would not if I could, 

By the lifting of a finger, 

Do athing to make him linger.” 


8o she stood with beating heart, 
While a little space apart 
Flew the doves and cooed together; 
Stood and uttered not a word, 
Nor by touching of a feather 
Checked the flight of either bird. 7 
“Oh, I know,” her thought repeating, 
“What will come of such a meeting, 
They will love each other only, 
Fly away, and leave me lonely.” 


But she did not truly know— 
For the story told to me 
As it happened verily, z 
Many and many a year ago— 

Says the ring-doves never went 
From the cottage-yard away; 

Beth together were content 
With the little maid to stay. 
Years passed on, and Marguesite 
In her gentle womanhood 
Found a husband wise and good; 
And a baby-daughter sweet 
Came to win a fonder love 
Than she ever gave the dove. 
But the ring-doves went at will 
Through the door and window still; 
Rearing many a comely brood 
That, in all the neighborhood, 
No one dared to fright or kill. 
Long ago they passed away— 
Marguerite, the ring-doves too, 
But her great-grand-children play 
With their children to this day, 
And the story is all true. 








Can’t-do-it sticks in the mud; but Try soon 
drags the wagon out of the rut. The fox said “Try,” 
and he got away from the hounds when they almost 
snapped at him. The bees said “Try,” and turned 
flowers into honey. The squirrel said “Try,” and up 
he went to the top of the beech-tree. The snowdrop 
said “Try,” and bloomed in the cold snows of winter. 
The sun said “Try,” and the spring soon threw Jack 
Frost out of the saddle. The young lark said “ Try,” 
and he found that his new wings took him over 
hedges and ditches, and up where his father was sing- 
ing. The ox said “Try,” and plowed the field from 
end to end. No hill too steep for Tsy to climb, no 





clay too stiff for Try to plow, no field too wet for Try 
to drain, no hole too big for Try to mend.—Selected. 








GENTLE WAYS. 
By Ursu.ta CUSHMAN. 


LBERT came into the yard. His mouth and 

hands were blue with the stain of huckleberries. 

He had been over the river, and found a few late ones 

clinging to the bushes. “Thicker’n spatter,” they 

seemed to him. He knew he could pick “a pailful in 
a@ mipute.”’ 

Mamie was swinging on the gate. Little Hennie 
stood by holding two red crab-apples. He was alter- 
vately putting them into his mouth, and pulling them 
out again by the long stems. 

“What you got there, Hennie?” asked Albert, in a 
tone of authority. ‘‘Where’d you get’em? Did any- 
body say you might have 'em?” 

**Pums, Alice’s house,” answered little Henry. 
** Peanuts over there,’’ he added with evident satisfac- 
tion, shaking some shetls from a tiny pocket in his 
apron. 

““Hennie’s out to the gate eating crab apples, mam- 
ma,” said Albert, walking into the dining room where 
his mother was paring peaches for tea. ‘*Oughtn'’t he 
to come in, mamma? It’s cold as an ice suckle.” 

Mrs. Reed glanced out of the window. The sunset 
glow was fading into the cool grey of early September. 
A chill mist with a salt odor floated in on the breeze. 
“Tt is asea turn,” shesaid. “Run out, dear, and call 
both of the children in.” 

Away went Albert with an elder brother air. “You 
two children, come straight into the house!’’ cried he, 
with a positive tone. Then as Hennie didn’t move 
quickly, he put out his hand to pull him. In an in- 
stant the little shoulder was jerked away, and the 
baby braced himself back stiffly, while a defiant 
frown gathered above his usually laughing eyes. 

“Anybody didn’t thay we muthn’t sthtay here,” 
lisped meek little Mamie, with some spirit. 

‘Guess I know, Miss Madam,” retorted Albert, in- 
dignantly. ‘You've got to go in this very minute. 
Mamma says so!”’ 


Mamma hearing loud voices came hastily to the win- 
ow. 


“Albert!” she exclaimed, reprovingly, “‘let the 
others alone, and come quietly in yourself. Here, you 
two little people, come get these nice peaches I’ve saved 
for you.”’ She held up some beauties, smiling and 
beckoning, and the little ones ran eagerly, and climb- 
ed the steps. 

While they were eating their fruit, and rocking vio- 
lently in their little chairs, Mrs. Reed drew Albert 
aside. 


oath I am sorry you are so overbearing, my son,” she 


“Why, mamma, you told me to bring ’em in, and 
they wouldn’t stir a step.” 

“Yeu know, Albert,” returned his mother, “that I 
didn’t want you to command them roughly. You re- 
mind me of Joe, the colored man, where we boarded 
at Seven Oaks last summer. Have you forgotten how 
indignant you were at his whipping Nero; and that 
he always said, ‘ This mule must bedriv’? Your father 
proved to him that the poor animal could be easily 
managed without a whip. Your little brother is like 
that donkey—he always yields to a gentle hand.”’ 

Albert said nothing, but locked thoughtful and a 
little ashamed. He walked into the sitting-room, 
where Mamie and Hennie had begun to play. Hennie 
came up to him with a funny look of importance. 

“ Mitter,’”’ said he—that being his nearest approach 
to Mr.— Mitter, man in lock-up.” 

“In the lock-up!” exclaimed Albert, with affected 
horror. ; 

* Yes!” replied Hennie, his little face beaming with 
satisfaction at the effect of his announcement. 

“What has he done? Is he drunk?” demanded 
Albert, with startling emphasis. 

“Dunk! dunk!” responded Hennie, with increasing 
delight. 

“Has he been drinking rum?” interrogated Albert, 
in a perfect climax of severity. 

Hennie looked puzzled. This point had not been 
considered, and went a step beyond his small stock of 
knowledge. His momentary embarrassment was re- 
lieved by the necessity of running after the prisoner, 
who had suddenly escaped from solitary confinement 
in a little rocking-chair. A queer tiny figure Mamie 
made, bent nearly double, reeling and staggering as 
became a drunken man, shaking her golden curls and 
laughing immoderately. 

Hennie ran after her, restored her to prisen, and re- 
ported to the Judge, ‘“* Wunned away!” 

“Did the man run away? Then he wasn’t awful 
drunk. When they’re awfw drunk,” explained Albert, 
obligingly, “their legs wobble so they can’t run to 
save their lives. I must go and see this man,” he con- 
tinued, rising with official dignity and walking to the 
corner of the room, where the rebellious prisoner was 
being incarcerated for the third time. 

“ Aha! an old defender, I see!’”,—be meant offender, 
and was so well pleased with the unusual word that 
he cleared his throat magisterially, and repeated—“an 
old defender. He must be put in the stocks.” 

Before this terrible sentence could be executed, 
papa’s step sounded in the hall, and Judge, Jailor, and 
Prisoner rushed out upon him, swarmed all over him, 
filing his arms and clinging to his legs. Whou the teae 
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bell rung they all went into the dining-room together, 
Hennie riding on papa’s shoulder, shouting, as usual, 
“Dinner leddy! dinner leddy!” and was scarcely 
seated in his high chair when he began to call for “‘tor- 
bellies, me some,” before the blessing was asked. 

“Hennie thinks everything is strawberries,’ said 
Albert with a superior air. ‘ They ain’t strawberries, 
be they, papa? they’re peaches.” 

“Hennie forgets the names of fruits and another 
little boy forgets some other proper words,”’ said papa, 
significantly. 

Albert colored as he met his father’s eye, and made 
haste to change the subject. After tea there was a 
lively circus, with Mamie, as usual], for the clown. As 
neither of the three performers saw any unfitmess in 
the gentle and well-dressed little girl for this part, 
and as Albert in his zeal to direct performed nearly 
all the tricks himself, neither of the three spectators 
made any disparaging comments. 

When the clock struck seven, mamma, who had 
been allowed to take her work into the entertain- 
ment, looked up from it and told the children it was 
bed-time. Hennie was at that moment in the lion’s 
cage. A Newfoundland dog on wheels represented 
the lion, which his keeper was “‘ stirring up” by vig- 
orous strokes of the whip, making the wool fly in 
many little wads. He was much too well pleased with 
his own performance to be willing to give it up. 
Mamie came immediately into the perpendicular from 
the bent position which the audience, being instructed 
by Albert, obligingly considered as standing on her 
head. 

Albert descended from a lofty perch, formed by a 
stool in a high chair. He had a bit of old clothes-line, 
and in some feats best understood by himself was 
supposed to be performing on a tight rope. 

Reluctantly abandoning his own share of the game, 
it seemed naturally to occur to him to force Hennie 
to do likewise. 

**Now, Hennie, give the whip right up to me!” he 
insisted. 

“No! No! A’bert,” returned the little one as posi- 
tively; ‘“‘me fipping my horse,’’ and the lash de- 
scended alarmingly near his elder brother’s face. 

Albert was about to snatch the whip, when he 
caught his mother’s eye. She smiled approvingly as 
he checked himself, laid by her work, and brought the 
night-dresses. 

“Suppose we end the circus with a procession,”’ she 
called out, briskly. ‘ Hennie shall be captain. Who 
wik get the uniform on first?’’ and she broke pleas- 
antly into the song— 

“Come, Highlanders, let us ve marchlug.”* 

The children caught the idea with alacrity. They 
had tried it before. Hennie dropped the whip, and 
ran into his mamma’s arms. Albert undressed him- 
self, and auntie helped little Mamie, so that the small 
company in yellow flannel soon fell into line and 
trooped up stairs, mamma in front, waving her hand- 
kerchief for a flag, and singing 

“ Rub-a-dub-dub, and give three cheers 
For the regiment of three foot volunteers.” 

\ Hennie clung to her dress behind, and blew the cap- 
tain’s whistle. Mamie held on to his night-gown, and 
sounded a blast on a tin trumpet, every one of the 
company being a musician as well as officer. Albert 
brought up the rear with his drum. Holding to each 
others’ night-gowns increased the apparent length 
and imposing effect of the train. The merry hub- 
bud was loud, but soon ended, and Hennie tucked 
into his crib, with Capt. Jinks, a military character in 
bright worsted uniform, at his side. When mamma 
returned from hearing the older children say their 
prayers to give her baby a last kiss, he was sound 
asleep, his fair cheek against the black face of his com- 
panion, whose persistently wide open eyes seemed to 
keep watch over his slumbers. 








A DREADFUL DARLING. 
By Mrs. 8. B. Hou.y. 


OW, girls (and boys, too), here is a story I 

want you to read and take to heart. You all 
make dreadful speeches in company, and do things by 
the light of your own wisdom, which horrify- your 
poor mammas and aunties nearly out of their wits; 
and I only wish I could teach you to think before you 
speak or act, and then decide if it would not be better 
to keep quiet. 

Little Sallie Howland was crying bitterly at her 
desk. All the other girls were out in the yard, hav- 
ing a royal time, while she was condemned to solitary 
confinement all recess, for having had five great black 
marks put against her name during the morning ses- 
sion. I don’t know that she was much to be blamed, 
however; for had she not that morning received an 
invitation to a delightful party? It was to come off 
the next day but one, at the house of her dear, par- 
ticular friend Lettie Lenox; and I wonder which of 
you would or could study very hard with such a pros- 
pect of fun ahead? 

Sally was only six years old, but she could read and 
write well for her age; and I suppose it was just be- 
cause her little brain was uncommonly active and 
brigbt that she got into so many scrapes. Certain it 
‘was she was not given to thinking Jong on any sub- 
ject; for presently she dried her tears and said to her- 
self, in a soft, triumphant tone: 

» “Never mind if I am kept in! I know what I'll 





do—lI’ll answer Lottie’s invitation, and take the an- 
swer right to her house after school!” 

Now, the invitation from Lottie had of course been 
written by her mamma, on an elegant sheet of pink 
note paper; and Mrs. Howland had specially charged 
Sallie that she was only to write the answer under her 
own eye, 80 thatit might bedone properly. But, alas! 
three hours of school had totally driven these words of 
wisdom out of the little scatterbrain’s bead, and, with- 
out more ado, she tore a leaf out of her copy-book, 
folded it something like a letter, only so crooked, and 
set to work in good earnest, sticking out her elbows 
in a very grasshoppery fashion, and giving a little 
sigh of intense earnestness every now and then, which 
seemed to help her on amazingly. 

This was what she wrote, very up-hill, and squeezed 
into one corner: 

“ My Dear Lottie: 

“Miss Sallie Howland will be very happy to come to your 
party, and I hope you will have lots of mottoes for supper, 
because I like them very much. 

“ Your affectionate friend, “SALLY HOWLAND. 

“P.S.—_Mamma made me a beautiful new India muslin 
dress, the other day, out of her old mantilla, and I guess I 


shall wear that. Won’tit be lovely? Yours. 
“ Santy.”” 


Then the dreadful darling begged an envelope of 
her teacher, “ for a very tickalar reason,’’ which the 
teacher gave without asking any questions; and this 
beautiful note was enclosed and sealed, and addressed 
on the outside: “to lottie lennox, from Sally howl- 
land.’’ After school, down to Lottie’s house she trot- 
ted, and rang the bell as bold as a lion. 

The door was opened by a solemn butler in a white 
neck-tie, like a minister who certainly looked some- 
what astonished at beholding a small child standing 
on the steps all alone, and holding out such a grimy 


little note, for she had dropped it in the mud crossing’ 


the street. Nothing daunted, Sallie poked it into his 
hand, saying, ‘‘ Here—give this to Lottie right away ;”’ 
and then marched off, quite satisfied with her own 
way of doing business. 

““Why, Sally, what has kept you so long?” asked 
her mother when she came in. 

“Why, mamma,” answered the little mischief- 
maker, quite at her ease, ‘“‘I only thought I would 
write an answer to Lottie’s note and take the letter 
myself, so’s she’d be sure to get it.’’ 

“And what did you say in the note?” cried Mrs, 
Howland, holding up her hands. “Come right up 
stairs and tell me all about it!” 

So Sally told the whole story; but when she saw her 
mamma’s crimson face and the shocked look that 
came into her eyes, she grew thoroughly frightened. 

“Why, mamma!” she cried, “‘ was Ia naughty girl? 
I didn’t meanany harm! Oh, I’m sosorry! I'll never 
do anything on my own hook again!” 

“Oh, Sally! Sally!” exclaimed Mrs. Howland, 
“what an awful child you are! Will you never stop 
getting me into scrapes? Pray, my.dear little daugh- 
ter, always ask your mother before you do anything! 
Oh! oh! I am mortified to death!” And, sitting 
down at her desk, she wrote a hasty note to Mrs. Len- 
nox, explaining what had happened as well as she 
could, feeling all the while as if she would like to fly 
up to the moon, and take Sally with her. Did you 
ever cut such a caper, I wonder? 

Well, it couldn’t be helped now, and Sally, after a 
great fit of crying, went to get ready for her watk, 
determined to keep out of mischief for the rest of that 
day at least. 

But as luck would have it, that very day her mother 
had company to dinner; and among them was a gen- 
tleman who had made a pet of Sally all her life. At 
dinner he requested to see her; and as a great favor 
she was allowed to come to dessert. Nurse dressed 
her very nicely, and when she entered the dining- 
room, with her long glossy curls, bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks, she looked such a darling you would never 
have dreamed what a bother she could be. She said 
how d’ye do to every one, and then the gentleman who 
had asked for her took her on his knee, and gave her a 
nice bunch of raisins off his own plate. Mamma was 
just thinking, ‘‘ Dear me, how nicely Sally is behav- 
ing; after all, Iam really proud of her,’’ when there 
came an ‘awful pause” in the conversation. Then 
Sally’s sma& voice piped up, fearfully distinct in the 
stillness : 

“See here, good people, yeu must be very careful 
not to get any spots on this new dessert cloth, for 
mamma says,it won’t looked so pretty after it’s 
washed!”’ 

Well, I suppose you know how grown people begin 
to talk in a tremendous hurry after one of your dread- 
ful speeches! 

But I must make haste and get on to Wednesday, or 
my story will be too long. That great day came at 
last, and by six o’clock our dreadful darlifg was in 
such a state of excitement she could hardly stand still 
while nurse dressed her. In old times we hadn’t 
dreamed of such magnificence for small snips as 
Valenciennes lace overdresses, and satin slips and 
boots; but to my mind Sallie looked far better dressed 
for a child, in her simple muslin frock, with its fluted 
ruffles, a broad pink sash, and nice little open-worked 
stockings and black slippers, which were tied with 
sandals above the instep. 

Now you mnst know that in those days little girls 
wore clumsy affairs, dubbed “ pantalettes,’’ whieh 
came down about the ankles, making them look like 
80 many bantams, Sally’s mamma was[looking at 


these nondescript garments, and presently she said 
thoughtfully, “Nurse, I think those pantalettes are 
rather plain fora party. I think I will tack on a pair 
of my handsome undersleeves instead.’’ So the wide 
undersleeves, with their rich embroidery and deep 
Brussels lace, took the place of, the ruffled pantalettes, 
and had avery fine effect indeed. Oh, if Mrs. Howland 
could have known what would happen in conse- 
quence! 

Such a lovely sight as that party was! For what can 
be more delightful than to see a crowd of bright-eyed, 
beautiful children dressed in their best, and dancing 
to merry music? So thought Mrs. Lenox and her 
friends, to some of whom she had told the story of 
Sally’s comical note, and who could hardly help laugh- 
ing whenever they looked at the little monkey who 
had done such a ridiculous thing. She was rather 
bashful at first, and Fred Lenox, Lottie’s grown up 
brother, made her blush furiously by saying, with a 
roguish look, “Miss Sally, when are you going to 
send me a letter? I hear you write such nice ones!” 
but she soon recovered, and, presently was dancing 
with the others, light asa bird on the wing, and per- 
fectly happy. 

Of course there was a fine supper of all the things 
that little folks like best. Fred Lenox made Sally 
blush again by saying, as he handed her a plateful of 
“ goodies,” “‘ Here are ‘lots of mottoes’ for you Miss 
Sally, I know you love them!” but she bravely an- 
swered, shaking back her curls, “ Yes! of course I do! 
Come and sit by me and I'll pick outa nice one for 
you!”’’ which pleased him so much that he brought a 
small footstool beside her chair, and sitting down, 
helped her open the mottoes, 

Ah, dear me! Ten minutes afterwards Mrs. Lenox 
and Mrs. Howland, who had just arrived, came up be- 
hind her chair in time to hear Sally say to Fred, hold- 
ing out both feet straight before her like a kid doll, 
‘*Look here! haven't I got nice pantalettes on? You'd 
never guess what they were, would you? Why, they 
are my mamma’s best undersleeves!"’ 

Fred stared at her a moment in speechless amaze- 
ment, and then, oh! how he laughed! laughed till he 
nearly tumbled backward off the footstool; and Mrs. 
Lenox, after one desperate effort, burst out too, while 
poor Sally looked from one to the other, crying. 
“‘What are you laughing at? What did I say wrong? 
Mamma! do make them stop!” 

But it was a little too much; and seizing her dread- 
ful darling’s hand mamma hurried her up into the 
dressing room, half laughing, half crying, with Fred 
after her, vainly entreating her not to mind it, and 
going off into fresh fits every time he thought of those 
pantalettes. Sally had plainly stayed long enough at 
that party, and was carried severely off, loudly pro- 
testing that she had promised to dance the polka with 
him after supper, and must stay and do it. 

Ah well! it is twenty years ago now, and Sally is 
married, and has dreadful darlings of her own; but 
she never meets Fred Lenox, who is{a grandfather by 
this time, that she does not wonder if he remembers 
her speech at his sister’s party; and by the comical 
twinkle that comes into kis handsome eyes, I should 
say it is very likely he does. What do you think 
about it? 











Pu33les, 


A RIDDLE. 
What am I that stand in the oki castle hall, 
And gleam in the moonlight so ghastly and tall? 
Once owned by Count Hubert, the reckless and brave, 
Who slew forty Moslems by Jordan’s deep wave: 
He called me his best friend. With wounds covered o'er, 
He gasped out, as borne through his great castle door, ~ 
While pointing to me with his treacherous spear, 
“If thou hadst been with me, I ne’er had been here!" 
A hundred stout yeomen kept watch by the dead, 
With blazing pine torches, so murky and red ; 
When through the south window the sobbing gust came, 
The best friend all glowed with a demon-like flame, 
And the heart of each yeoman stood still with great fear, 
For the clanking of armor was dreadful to hear. 
The Count’s savage mastiff crouched by me all night: 
His low, dismal howls filled the castle with fright. 
But this is long since, still the specter is there, 
You can see it the best as you stand on the stair. 
If Hubert were living in England to-day, 
And fighting pell-mell in the murderous fray, 
With his best friend as usual all right in its place, 


*T would help him no more than a mantle of lace. ccc 





STATES IN DISGUISE. 
1. A point of the compass with music in A. 
2. A lass is to drink solid dessert. 
3. To realize the loss of our optical organ. 8. F. 
CHARADES. 
1. My first is what we all do; my second a conjunction; and 
my whole is a mistake. 
2. My first is a preposition ; my second is to obtain; my third 
is sufficient; and my whole is what we sometimes are. 
LIvTLe ONE. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 4%. 


A Charade.—Imp, romp, tu—Impromptu. 
A Geographical Enigma.—A rolling-stone gathers no moss. 
A Drop-Lettor Puzzle.— 
“ My cr “deck with diamon not on my head, 
Not deck’d — iamonds and Indian stones, 





Nor to be see: n is call’d content; 
A crown itis is that | Jeldous kings enter. "— Shakespeare. 
_ MERIT 
A Word Square. EMERY 
REVEL 
I RENE 
TYLER 
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THE UHBRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XI, No. 10. 








OBITUARY. 


MRS. HENRY M. FIELD. 


Or Saturday evening last, after an 
illness of several months, this lady, 
so long prominent in social, literary, and 
artistic circles, and so widely beloved for 
her many traits of excellence, closed her 
earthly life in peace and in the assured 
anticipation of a happy immortality. 
Her death, though for some time past 
expected by her friends, has come to 
them with a shock such as must ever be 
felt when ties of strongest earthly affec- 
tion are thus sundered. 

Mrs. Field was a woman of remarkable 
character, and her life an eventful one. 
She was born in Paris, where, under the 
direction of her grandfather, the Baron 
Felix Despartes, she received a thorough 
education. After leaving school, she 
went to England, and became a govern- 
ess in the family of Sir Thomas Hislop, 
where she was put in charge of the edu- 
cation of his only child, now the Count- 
ess of Minto. The years spent in that 
refined English home had a most benefi- 
cial influence upon her. Lady Minto 
entertained for her the truest and ten- 
derest affection, recognizing in the years 
they spent together “the seed-time of 
all that has been best and happiest in 
later life.” Mrs. Field’s last hours were 
soothed and blessed by messages of love 
from her distinguished friend and former 
pupil. 

From England Mrs. Field returned to 
France, where she took the position of 
governess in the family of the Duke de 
Praslin, and had charge of the education 
of his daughters for some seven or eight 
years. Some time after she left the fam- 
ily occurred that terrible tragedy, the 
killing of the Duchess by her husband in 
a fit of passion or of insanity, followed 
by his suicide. In the excitement that 
followed this event, it was surmised that 
the late governess might in some way 
have been a cause of the jealousy that 
led to so tragic a result. The charge, 
after full inquiry, was dismissed as hav- 
ing no proof and not even a shadow of 
plausibility, and white the affair was to 
her the source of great pain, it left no 
stain upon her reputation among those 
acquainted with the facts. 

The sorrow that followed this unhappy 
occurrence led her, under the advice of 
the Rev. Frederick Monod, in whose 
family she had lived, to seek a new 
home in America. She arrived in New 
York in the autumn of 1849, where she 
soon made friends and engaged in her 
old work of teaching, with great success. 
A year and a half later she was married 
to the Rev. Henry M. Field, then pastor 
of a church in West Spriugfield, Mass., 
where she entered on a life of serene and 
Deautiful happimess. In 1854, her hus- 
band came to New York to assume the 
editorship of the Evangelist, and here 
she spent the last twenty years of her 
life. During these last twenty years she 
has filled a conspicuous place in New 
York society. The biographer of the 
Evening Post says truly that “she was 
eminent for wit, for acuteness, for sound 
sense, and for an intellect capable of 
grasping the highest subjects of human 
thought. She had read largely, not only 
in her native tongue, but in English, 
which she spoke fluently and correctly. 
Her conversational powers were remark- 
able, and even long and severe illness 
could not dull her genial vivacity, nor 
depress her habitually gracious wish to 
please and interest her visitors. Her 
house in town was long famous for its 
receptions, at which gathered regularly 
all that was most eminent in the city in 
literature or art, whether residents or 
strangers. And at her hospitable sum- 
mer home in Stockbridge she always 
had a succession of agreeable visitors, 
with whom she delighted to chat on her 
broad verandas, surrounded by the love- 
ly hills of Berkshire, and overlooking 
‘the windings of the Housatonic.” 

.. For three years she was Principal of 
‘the Female Art School of the Cooper 
‘Union, where she had the opportunity 
.to aid hnndreds of young girls who were 
‘struggling to learn a profession and se- 
‘eure independence, and this to her was a 
great joy. The writer quoted above 
says: ‘‘Manya French girl, coming to 
this country to teach, came to her for 
counsel and aid. Thus she was a provi- 
Gence to many—a helper to the helpless, 


a friend to those whose friends were 
few.” 

Mrs. Field combined deep religious 
feeling and conviction with unusual 
freedom from bigotry. A Presbyterian, 
she was eminently catholic in her sym- 
pathies, and drew to herself in fond at- 
tachment people of every phase of relig- 
ious opinion. She has so long been the 
center of a wide social circle that her 
loss will be long and deeply deplored. 
To her husband we tender the assurance 
of our deepest sympathy in his bereave- 
ment. 





Gppermost Topics. 


A CALL TO THE MINISTRY. 
(The Presbyterian.] 
- MAN lays himself liable to the im- 
putation of religious cant who talks 
much of a call from God to the ministry. 
We hear no more of days of fasting, or 
of nights devoid of ease, to know the 
mind of God. In this respect the minis- 
Mtry is becoming decidedly common. Any 
vagrant, pious thought that flits through 
a restless brain passes current for a call 
from God to preach the gospel. And to 
prove this, we ask who has heard, and 
when, a candidate before a Presbytery 
give a clear and satisfactory account of 
his call to the ministry? In many in- 
stances it amounted to no more than a 
fancy, hardly worth the creditable name 
ofa conviction. It would not have been 
a particle too pfousa call for a dry goods 
clerk, a teller in a bank, or a ticket 
agent on a railroad. 

The account often runs thus: He was 
converted and united with the church, 
and within two or three weeks the pas- 
tor mentioned, very properly, that man’s 
chief end is to glorify God, and that in 
the ministry is a good place to do it. 
The young man thought about it; was 
rather pleased at the idea, and his dear, 
good mother was delighted, for she had 
long since given him to the Lord—per- 
haps somewhat like the mother of Zebe- 
dee’s children, for thrones on the right 
and left hand of the Master—and upon 
the whole, he makes up his mind that 
he has not much else to do, and he is 
sure he wants to glorify God (in which 
he may be perfectly sincere, and may be 
a child of God as well), and so he com- 
mits himself to the ministry as the work 
of his life. 

But suppose his pastor had said, ‘‘ You 
are not your own. You have been 
bought with a price, and your chief end 
is to glorify God, and you can do this in 
many ways. It will be a cross, but you 
have engaged to carry a cross, and this 
means to do for Christ’s sake what you 
would not naturally endure; and it may 
be right for you to consider the duty of 
being a colporteur or a home mission- 
ary.”’ And his mother should say, ‘‘ My 
son, I had rather you would be a door- 
keeper in the house of the Lord than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness;’’ and 
as carefully keep the rewards of a good 
conscience in pleasing God before him as 
a city church, until he has a conviction 
of acallfrom God. Then if he has jt, he 
can tell how and when he got it; how 
much it cost him; how through years he 
has clung to it, suffered for it, toiled to 
attain it; will work anywhere to keep 
it; and if he is poor, accepts help thank- 
fully, if he gets it, but helps himself if it 
is not offered; learns the value of a dol- 
lar by having made one, impelled alone 
by his Gonviction of a call of God; grows 
in grace from his conviction; and, when 
he is ready to preach, does not bore the 
Professors for a pocketful of letters to 
the city churches; does not ask, if you 
suggest one, first, what salary they pay, 
and second, what is its social position, 
and if they have the modern conveni- 
ences. 


ECCLESIASM NOT OF GOD. 
(Vermont Chronicle.] 

O church can claim divine authority 
for the mode of its worship or for 
the policy of its general administration. 
The divine thing about a Christian 
church is its faith in the Gospel of 
Christ, the personal and divine Redeemer 
of man from sin and death. That is the 
divine principle of the church, common 
to all churches that are branches of the 
true Vine. Modes of worship and ad- 
ministration are external, self-chosen 














and self-imposed, and like the husk of 
corn, or the shell of a nut, or the chaff of 
wheat, belong not to the essential life of 
the kernel which they defend and pro- 
tect. They are epbemeral and various, 
as the wants, wishes, exigencies, taste 
and education of men. God gives us the 
church; man forms and selects a church. 
Christian life manifests itself in many 
forms of church-life, just as vegetable 
life moulds itself in many kinds of veg- 
etables, or animal life in many kinds of 
animals, a human life in many tribes of 
men. There is an essential unity of life 
among trees, but a manifold diversity of 
forms. There is an essential unity of 
Christian life among churches, but a 
multitude of forms and policies. We do 
not claim divine authority for the form, 
which is dependent on human taste and 
ideas, but only for the principle, which 
is independent of man, avd comes di- 
rectly from God. . . . 

This we understand to be the correct 
idea of the church of Christ, the church 
which includes all the churches which 
profess their allegiance to the one Lord, 
and hold a common faith and baptism. 
This puts all the churches on the same 
plane. Whichever church has the most 
of the spirit and self-sacrifice and love of 
Christ in the hearts of its members is the 
strongest and noblest branch of the true 
Vine. Whichever has least, is the weak- 
est and least fruitful; whichever has 
none, is fit only to be cut off and cast 
into the fire. A church justifies itself by 
the purity and spiritual power of its 
membership. If the divine principles 
are strong in it, its worship may be with 
or without liturgy; its form may be with 
or without bishop or priest; its sanctuary 
may beacathedral ora barn. It may be 
Independent, Congregational, Episcopal, 
according to its own pleasure. But what 
Christ loves in it is, not the Independ- 
ency, the Congregationalism, the Episco- 
pacy, but the love, mercy, justice, purity 
and holiness of its members. He does 
not care for the husks, which are fit only 
for the litter of oxen, after their work is 
done, but only for the living sced aud 
fruit which they have temporarily in- 
closed and guarded. 

There are two things that tend to de- 
stroy the unity of the church. The first 
is to say that our ecclesiasm is of God, 
and to force on men an argument in. 
statements of doctrine or in matters of 
form. Men are very apt to resist and 
resent arrogant claims—such as aremade 
by those who assert a divine authority 
for their own dogmas and their own 
modes of worship. Unity was never 
procured by destroying the laws of char- 
ity or the rights of private judgment. 
To declare the divine authority of that 
which is purely human, and to insist 
upon the belief of our man-made state- 
ments, or in conformity to our man-made 
liturgies and rubrics, is to bring down 
the Holy Ghost in the shape of a vulture 
or an eagle, instead of in the likeness of 
a dove; is to set out the barque of a 
Christian church as a vessel of thieves 
and pirates instead of an ark of refuge 
and of safety. 


GARIBALDI AT ROME, 
(Springfield Republican, Feb. 18.] 

EW men after a career of such 
vicissitudes have such a triumph in 
their old age as Garibaldi has had at 
Rome. Elected to the national Parlia- 
ment, his arrival at the imperial city 
has been a matter of considerable anx- 
iety to the Italian government and to 
his own friends. No preparations were 
made to receive him, either by the city 
of Rome or by the government, except 
to concentrate troops; but the common 
people knew their guest, and assembled 
in immense numbers at the railway sta- 
tion. The crush was overwhelming, and 
the people were wild at the sight of the 
thin and crippled old man, still wearing 
the red shirt and blue cap. Garibaldi 
begged them to preserve order, “ if they 
loved him,’ and they did as well as they 
could. They followed him to his hotel, 
and new crowds demanded his appear- 
ance at the balcony again and again. 
There was little disorder, however, ex- 

cept that incident to a press of people. 
The next day he took his seat in the 
Assembly. The galleries of the legisla- 
tive hall, holding two thousand people, 
were crowded with the elite of Rome, 
and ladies were admitted to the floor. 








When the General limped through the 


door the liberals sent up deafening 
cheers, in spite of the efforts of the 
presiding officer. It had been sedulous- 
ly reported by the priests that Garibaldi 
would not take the oath of allegiance, 
80 that there was intense excitement as 
he took his seat. As soon as the man 
who was speaking at the moment had. 
finished, the Speaker addressed Gari- 
baldi; he rose, and, partly supported by 
his fellow-members, lifted his withered 
hand and said in a firm voice, “I swear.” 
Both the conservative and liberal sides 
of the house then applauded vociferous- 
ly. The simplicity and spontaneity of 
the demonstration added greatly to its 
significance. 

Within a week Garibaldi bad an in- 
terview with Victor Emanuel, and he 
turned the conversation, not on the vic- 
tories and provinces he bad won for that 
ungrateful monarch, but on his own 
plan for reclaiming the barren cam- 
pagoa around Rome. Garibaldi is all 
absorbed in this project, and for the 
time taboos politics and religion. His 
idea is to organize a company with a 
capital of $20,000,000, on which the gov- 
ernment shall guarantee 5 per cent., and, 
by turning the course of the Tiber, be 
hopes to produce climatic changes, and 
irrigate the plain more perfectly, and to 
recover from the river’s bed the treas- 
ure lost and concealed there ia twenty- 
five centuries, among which, we believe, 
is supposed to be the golden candlestick 
which Titus carried off from Jerusalem. 
Garibaldi’s anxiety is to meet engineers 
and capitalists, not politicians. He is 
much pleased with his reception, light- 
hearted in manner, and still very active. 





TAXING CHURCH PROPERTY. 
(Correspondence of the Examiner and Chronicle.]} 


SUBJECT which is making a little 

stir in religious, as well as in politi- 
cal circles in this section (Monroe coun- 
ty) is the exemption of ministers’ and of 
church property. Attention has been 
called to the subject. afresh by a paper 
read by the Rev. Mr. Morehouse, of the 
East Avenue Church, at the Rochester. 
City Pastors’ Conference last Monday. 
It took strong grounds imfavor of taxa- 
tion of ministers like other men, and of 
church property like other property. It 
was almost unanimously endorsed by the 
ministers, and according to request ap- 
peared in the morning and evening pa- 
pers of the next day, accompanied with 
positive editorials in the same direction. 
The Albany Argus gives an editorial 
column to the paper and to comments 
upon it; while Bishop McQuaid, of this 
city—the doughty champion of the oppo- 
nents of our public school system—comes 
out with his lance. Judging from the 
discussion of the question in Rhode 
Island, also, as well as in this State, it is 
soon to be a matter of practical interest 
to churches and to tax-payers. At the 
last session of the Board of Supervisors 
for Monroe county, a judicious commit- 
tee was appointed to ascertain the fair 
valuation of exempted property in the 
county, and they reported nearly $3,000,- 
000, which at the tax rate of about two 
per cent. should bring $68,000 into the 
treasury. If this is the amount for Mon- 
roe, wbat must be the gross amount- 
throughout the State? Mr. Fitch, editor 
of The Democrat and Chronicle, of this” 
city, paid a handsome tribute to the 
Baptists in his editorial; though in some 
cases attributing to them a little more 
than all might fully endorse. HELmo. 

RocHEstTeER, Feb. 26. 


ROMANISM AND CRIME. 
(Christian Statesman.] 

"‘DECENT statistics, collected by Par- 

liament, show that of the Romish 
population in Scotland, the criminals are 
over 37 per 1,000; among the whole of 
the rest of the population the propor- 
tion is only a little over 7 per 1,000. That 
is, Romanism in Scotland produces, in 
proportion to the number of its adher- 
ents, more than five times the amount of 
crime which is produced by the same 
proportion of all the rest of the popula- 
tion. If crime among the Romanists in 
Scotland were at the same rate as among 
the rest of the population, the number 
of their prisoners ought to be only 2,920. . 
But it is 10,740; thus giving 7,820 in excess: 
of what it ought to be, compared with 





others. 


Crim amnelatd! Aas 
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From Monday, March 1, 
March 6. 


Wall Street Topics.—With the adjournment 
of Congress and the assurance that there will be 
no extra session, an ever-present cause of anxiety 
is removed from financial circles. This has been 
apparent ever since Congress undertook to tinker 
persistently at the currency, and was never more 
conspicuous than at the present time. Something 
of a monetary crisis has been brought about in 
Canada by the snow and ice blockade, which al- 
most suspends business on the main lines of traffic. 

The Pablic Debt.—On March Ist the state of 
the debt was recapitulated as follows: 


Debt bearing Interest Opin. 


Saturday, 


Principal.........< Bidhse ct ncccedede Pen $1,724,130,250 00 
Interest........ssccwserseercreccseres bane 080,710 38 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 





Principal. .........scccecececeseeeeceeees $14,678,000 00 
Interest... ccsercccccccccccrerscesseccce 83,560 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
Primcigal.......6-.cceceeeeeececereeeeeee $8,779,670 26 
“FBORONEA cc cccccocccsccccocecccccceocesse 243,673 71 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 

Principal .........-secccscsccccceccseces $495,101,511 12 
Gouess IMCOFORE. «200. cccccccccccese 18,794 84 
Total Debt. 

IIE, . cn cccncknecceccensseesena =~ »-$2,242,689,431 38 
DUDODONB sii... sccascukess sccsoasteetemp _ BAB,T 

BOO .ncccce. voccccctocesoccccgeges $2,209,116, 116,170 31 31 

Cash in the Treasury. 

actenskdobedsaay eabesacounnepeebete $75,626,083 26 

eiactesesensneen sr aevron—ne-nsrriaree 10:319,097 88 
Special - eee held for redemption 
of certificates of deposit, as re- 

quired by law 45,855,000 00 

WON sc cccnceteeesccccccesccves seees $131,800,181 14 

Debt Less Cash in Treasury. 

March . ewer pencepasmennil $2,137,215,989 17 

BSW. sciic.cdedovcns sachececestded 2/143,996.172 29 

rease of debtduring past month. $5,680,183 12 

ase of debt since June 30, 1874. 5,772,251 99 


Government Bonds.—The week has been very 
dull for U. 8. Se@urities. Secretary Bristow haz 
ealled in five million more bonds on which interest 
will cease June Ist. Here follows the description: 

Coupon bonds, known as the Fourth Series, Act 
of February 25, 1862, dated May 1, 1862, as follows: 


$50—No. 8.35Eto No - 10,000, both inclusive. 
ae 23,101 to No. 2 27,500, both inclusive. 
—No. 11,101 to No. 13,600, both inclusive. 
$1,000—No. 33,701 to No. 39,000, both inclusive. 


The highest quotations during the week were 
as follows; 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
2. 5. 6. 





L 3. 4. 

p FOB..cccere 81, 118% 11 119 «=6118% «118% «219 
fs. e soon 81, 10% 119 119% 119% 119% 119% 
6s tos, p....62, 1 116% 116K TRX WK 12% 
6s 5-208, cp...’64, 18734 Mi M7 He 1136 ‘ 
6s 5-208, cp...’65, 119&% 119% 119% M9K 1194 I 
6a 5-208.n. cp.’65, 118% 118% 115g 118% 115% 118}4 
6s 5-28, cp...’67, 119% 1195¢ 11954 11936 11934 11954 
6a 5-20s. 68, 119% 119% 11934 BOs, 119%, 119% 

Bx 13x 11% NB 11336 
Eramictenistiy He WS TS IM lise 
nd "Si, 1MY 4% 
gs. funded op'éis 1 1% 119° —s«118e sd iiss 8 


Geold.—Slight fluctuations were noted early in 
the week, but these disappeared with higher rates. 
The market was strong on Thursday, and weak 
again on Saturday, 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 


Mar. — ary Mar. Mar. Mar. 


4. 5. 6. 
GOA .....0..00008 iy 14 We 1 us 115% «115i 
Legal Tenders. ce 06 86.96 86.76 87. 86.96 

Stecks, etc.—This department of the financial 
market has developed a large activity within the 
week, and dealings have been heavier than for 
some time pest. The combination between the 
Pacific Mail Company and the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, referred to on page 211, has excited much 
interest and speculation. There isalso a change 
im the “ Potter law” in Wisconsin, which it is said 
will enable the railroads affected thereby to earn 8 
per, cent. more than was possible under the Granger 
schedule. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 





. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 

2. 3. 4. 5 6. 
Wis WIX WIK 101% 101K 

1234 129 -180 104 129 
Lake SI tag te 73% 7a fase 
wake Shore... 3 7 Te 3 

Northwestern.. ax ia Be ase 
do pref oS 5iyy BAG BAK bie 55% 
Rock Island % 108% W336 103% «104 
becovdee wx 84 i Ms = 3hK 
penues 46] 53% SB 53% 54K 

Ohio & Miss % 2% Be We Wx 27 





Del. a» & W....110K 112 lil lil lll 11 
1. & St, Jos.. 21 21% 28 3 Ti is 
Gnion  semanpene 41% 25 4 “43% "4 
Panama..... ... 12 86118 —s 2g ssdBG sds 
Westerntin Tei 74% «675K OCT KIB IG 75 
t.&Pacific Tel 2 mA 23 Mss Ok 22 
Guicksliees.. B 33 34 36 85 
do ref. B% .... .... @ 43 
Six 89% 39% 41 38% BAS 
104 1 Wiy 103 108 
i Bx BK B 68% 64 
8. Ex 57} = 58 YY 60% 60% 
Wells Fargo... 86 86 SY Bb¢ 865% «861K 


Foreign Exchiange.—The market has expe- 
rienced another considerable depression. A scar- 
city of cash gol@ is generally assigned as the 
immediate cause. 


Nominal quotations at the close of the week 
were: 


3 days. 
4.84 14.85 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


U.S. Government Bonds of aM issues and de- 
nominations pougns and sold direct at current 
market rates, in large or smal! amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 
mediate delivery ; and all business connected with 
investments in vernment Bonds, transfers = 

Exchange of Co 
Bonds for Regist . Collection of interest, 
ber ye to Ou ra¥ table terms. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds vowsnt 
and sold on Commission ; Gold Coupons and Amer- 

foreign Coin bought and sold; approved 
Sopot accounts received 
FISK & HATCH. 


60 days. 
London prime barfkers.. 4.50 :¢04.81 
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Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 398 CANAL S8T., corner Laight. 
Open daily trom 10 to 3, and Monday Bronings 5to7. 
Assets—Over Eleven Million Dellars. 

Surpius—Over One Million Doliars. 
Six per cent. Interest piowed. 
Books in a. French and Germ 
G. 8. CHAPLN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
1, 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


{2 PER CENT. NET. 


fmproved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection by one 
of the firm. In many years business have never 
losta dollar. We pny the interest promptly semi- 
annually in New ork drafts. During the panic 
when all other securities lagged our farm mort- 
gages were paid promptly. get funds from the 
Atlantic to the Missour river, and may be able to 
refer to parties of your acquaintance. Send for 
particulars. J. B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


STOCK SPECULATIONS 


Conducted by us in every form, on Commission 
only. Puts, Calls,and Double Privileges on best 
houses and lowest rates. Cost, $100 to $200. Pam- 
phiet, explaining how Wall Street speculations are 
conducted, sent ree. Send for aco Py: 
TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
» 2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


Ceorge Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INS. CO, 

















“OMGTING WLNINILNOOD 





22,24, and 26 Nassau St., N.Y, 


AN’L STATEMENT, Jan. 1, °75. 


Accumulated Assets...........-... $6,555,828 
Surplus, Jan. ist, 1875.......... 711,982 








J. P. ROGERS, Sec. L. W. FROST, Pres. 


O_LET.—A Good Clothing Stand and a& small 
House and Garden, nicely located, 2% miles 
from New York; also r. House in Rahway, with 
two acres of Land; price $400. For sale, a 
and Book Store; well located in a railroad town 
in New Jersey, 25 miles from New York. Address 
D. B. H., 48 V est Thirty-sixth Street, New York. 


EALTH AND SAFETY.—The usual soaps 
sold are composed of putrid tenement house 
grease and sal soda, which transmit disease and 
rots your clothing. Johnson's Patent Borax Soap 
is composed in p of pure Tallow and Borax, was 
awarded nl ety vm by American Institute for 
purity and mert dress Borax Soap Works, 


Atlantic Av.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Thomas Gill, Prop. 


Reese’s Adjustable Stencil Letters, 














le Device, by which any name or address 


A Sim 
can be formed in a moment, an 
tributed. For sal rdware Dealers end Sta- 
tioners. Send for Circulars. East of Ohio, B. E. 
HALE & Co.,, 5% and 58 Park zee. & New York ; Ohio 
and west, 0.G. BRYANT, 102 Washington Street, 

cago. 


GENTLEMAN WISHES TO BUY A FEW 
very fine old-fashioned articles of Household 
Furniture and — Ornaments, such as were in 
use a hundred years ago. Persons having such 
articles to sell, whether in woes or metal, will 
prenae 2 pond Seeripace and price 
. BLIS Box 555, New York City. 


BLANKETS. 


Manufactured by GIBSON & TYLER, at MIxyneE- 
APOLIS, MINNESOTA, = pearing the North Star 
Trade Mark. are guaran all wool. They are 
unsurpassed for tee ana beauty of finish. 


be as readily dis- 














A specialty is made of superior bor- 
ders Rone sees retail denker for ane - trnishing a. Bold 
ealers ho 
Moneta ene eRONG ¢ ‘O04, New York, 
ie Agen 








DRY GOODS.- 


“PARIS NOVELTIES 


MOURNING 


DRESS FABRICS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Will open on MONDAY, MARCH 8, a MAGNIFI- 
CENT and UNEQUALLED DISPLAY of 


Beaded Brocade, Brocade, Plaid and Velvet 


Striped Grenadines. 


Also, their usual CHOICEand WELL-ASSORTED 
STOCK of 


DEEP AND LIGHT MOURNING 
DRESS GOODS, 


of every description, together with an extensive 
assortment of all the WELL-KNOWN 
VARIETIES IN 


Plain and Fancy Grenadines, 
Gaze Chambrais, 
___ Byzantines, Florentines, &c., &e. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 


Plain and Embroidered 


FRENCH UNDERWEAR 


For Ladies and Children, 


Will be opened MONDAY, MAKCH 8, 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


ADDITIONAL 
PARIS NOVELTIES 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
DRESS FABRICS 


Will be opened on MONDAY, MARCH 8, in con- 
nection with their already EXTENSIVE and 
UNSURPASSED DISPLAY of 
Spring and Summer Dress Goods, 


“ TQILE DE SOIES,” TOLLE QUADRI A JOUR, 
“GAZE INDIEN,” ‘“ LOUISINES,” 
GAZE DE LYON, “SERGE FACONNE, 
GAZE SURAT, TOILE ARMURE, 


VALENCIAS, 


BLACK AND PLAIN COLORED FAILLES, 
TAFFETAS, &c., &c. 


5 Cases of 
INDIA SHAWLS, 


Just Received. 
IN NEW AND NOVEL DESIGNS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


__ Broadway, corner 19th St, 














SPRING IMPORTATIONS — 


French and English Cassimeres, 
Scotch and English Tweeds, 
Diagonal and Basket Coatings, 
Leverton Twills and Check Serges, 
Silk Mixed and Fancy Suitings, 


&e., &€C., 


NOW OPEN, 
At the Lowest Market Prices 


and cut in any length to suit purchasers. 
An Examination of the Stock Solicited. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


_ Broadway, corner 19th St. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES 


IN SPRING 


CARPETINCS, 


NOW OPEN, 
An Inspection solicited. . 


Arnold,Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St., 
NEW YORK. 











SPRING, 1875 


H. O'NEILL &CO., 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


Will open, Monday, March 1, a large assortment of 


FRENCH CHIP AND ENGLISH MILAN 


ROUND HATS AND EONNETS,,. 


All the latest Spring Styles, at Low Prices. 


RIBBONS. 


IMMENSE REDUCTIONS IN PRICES. 


All Silk Gros Grain, No. 5, 8 cents. 

All Silk Gros Grain, No. 7, 11 cents. 
All Silk Gros Grain, No. 9, 12 cents. 
All Silk Gros Grain, No. 12, 16 cents. 


ALL NEW SPRING SHADES. 
ALSO 
SASH RIBBONS AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Flowers and Feathers. 


We have the finest assortment of French Flows 
ers and Feathers in this city. 


Wreaths, 
Vines, 
Montures, 
Garlands. 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 
Large assortment of new and exquisite designs 


in made-up Lace Goods, 50 per cent. below Broad- 
way prices. 


LADIES’ TIES, 


In endless variety, at extremely low prices 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Large variety and choice selection of Hamburg 
Edgings, 40 per cent below regular prices. 





_O°NEILL’?S. | 


will mae Pg mu an ANNUAL ‘su = 4 RIB- 
to FOUR NUMBERS o r 


he Ehrich’s Quarterly, 


Containing prices, descriptions, and Fash- 
ion-Plates of Ladies’ and Children’s Suits. 

ies’ Underwear, Infants’ Wear, Real 
Laces and Dress Triamings, Hats, Feathers, 
Flowers, Ribbons, &c., &c., tozcether with 
the © choicest selections of Literature, wit, 
and sdom 


Cc 
E 
N Only TEN CENTS for Four Numbers. 
7 


Postage prepaid. Subscribe at once. 


EHRICH & CO., 
| 287 and 289 8th Ave., near 24th St., 
‘§ a _NEW YORK, 


FOR ALL SEW- 
ING MACHINES 
can be obtained 


at about one-half 
the usual rates by ordering direct. Singer's, # cts. 
per doz.; Wheeler & Wilson, & cts.; Howe’s, 50 
cts.; Grover & Baker, 50 cts.; and others in pro- 
portion. Enclose the amount and Needles will be 
returned by first mail. Address 

DEFIANCE NEEDLE CoO., 
658 Broadway, N. Y. 


MONEY SAVE D. 
Subscribe through us for any or Maga- 
zine, and get “ HALL’S JOURNAL OF 
MISCELLANY.” 6 poouthe free. Specimen num- 
er, — cents. 
CENTS. E. H. Gibbs & Co. B4 Broadway, New’ York, 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


The immense circulation of the Christian 
Union has been built up by active canvassers, 














No other publication compares with it for 
quick and profitable returns, The popu- 
larity of the paper, the friendly support of 
thousands of old subscribers, the artistic pre- 
miums for immediate delivery, light outfit and 
complete “ instructions” to beginners, assure 
repeated success to agents, and offer active, 
intelligent persons unusual chances to make 
money. All who want a safe, independent 
business write at once for terms, to J. B. 
FORD & CO. New York, Boston, Chicago, St, 





Louis, Cincinnati, or San Francisco, 
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Harm and Garden. 


ROM the report of the Minnesota State 

Agricultural Society come the first authentic 
statistics of tree-planting under the recent acts of 
@ongress. The figures given are only official in a sec- 
ondary degree, as the registers of the Government 
land offives have as yet made no completereturns. The 
author of the report referred to, however, Mr. Leon- 
ard B. Hodges, has, through the kindness of the offi- 
cials, obtained accurate information as to four of the 
six districts into which the State is divided. Before 
giving the figures it may be well to recall the sub- 
stance of Congressional action in this direction. The 
original act was passed in 1873, and was amended in 
1874. In its amended form it provides that the title to 
a quarter section of the public lands of the United 
States may be acquired by any citizen twenty-one 
years old ‘who shall plant, protect and keep in a 
healthy, growing condition for eight years forty acres 
ef timber, the trees thereon not being more than 
twelve feet apart each way ;” or such legal subdivision 
of a quarter section as he may become entitled to by 
the planting of twenty or ten acres, or any fractional 
part thereof. Mr. Hodges tabulates the result of his 
investigations as follows: 
Recapitulation of tree-planting entries made in Minnesota up 


to Jan. 15, 1874, under the provisions of the Congressional tree- 
planting acts of 1873 and 1874: 








No. of acres No. of entries. 

I, o icscveccssics cs 20,098.15 1% 
mgod ecccihainnscibian ian 27,998.09 22 
Sas ceca paeacesheteoms 87,731.35 261 
pS ae 80,160.00 501 
Se - 4,820.00 i 
Audubon (mo returm).........  es0) ee es 
MAAR. ocd ccspetasieoes 170,307.59 1,116 


It would be far better if we could report a more ex- 
tended result of the act, but it is no small thing that a 
section not much less than 200,000 acres in extent has 
been planted in the treeless portion of the state. This 
exhibit does not satisfy the expectation of Mr. Hodges, 
whose anxiety to see the act taken advantage of doubt- 
less led him to cherish excessive hopes concerning the 
future forests of his state, but the result seems to usa 
very fair success. Supposing that eighty-four entries 
were made in Audubon, the unreported district, we 
have here twelve hundred persons who have, with more 
or less zeal and skill, set themselves to supply the great 
natural need of their respective neighborhoods. A 
new thing in any branch of industry is not introduced 
in a day, and forest culture must work its way to 
general success by slow stages. It is certainly not un- 
reasonable to assume that in a few years, when people 
begin to see their provident neighbors reaping the 
benefit of foresight, young men will more generally 
take advantage of the act than they do at present. 
It is well to remember, too, that this has been effected 
without the creation of any additional offices, and 
without extra expense to the Government. 

The foregoing does not, however, set forth all that 
has been accomplished in this single State. Under an 
act adopted by the Legislature eight years ago, three 
hundred dollars per annum were granted to the State 
Society for the Encouragement of Forest-tree Culture. 
This has enabled the Society, directly or indirectly, to 
bring about the planting of nearly fifteen million 
trees, certainly no small achievement in view of the 
outlay. Mr. Hodges states moreover that trees have 
been planted and successfully cultivated for a term of 
years, at a cost of five cents per tree. Within the last 
two years, he says, hundreds of thousands of trees 
have been set at a eost of less than two cents each. 
This is far below the estimates brought before Con- 
gress when the measure quoted above was under dis- 
cussion. It was then said that every tree would cost 
at least twenty-five cents, which would raise the cost 
of successfully cultivating a tract of forty acres to a 
very considerable sum, say $2,900 which might well 
discourage an attempt on the part of the average 
Western farmer. 

Mr. Hodges’s estimates may be over favorable to the 
possibility of cheap tree culture, but they are at least 
suggestive and encouraging. On the other hand, he 
shows that 150,000 acres of woodland are annually 
cleared in Minnesota for building purposes and for 
fuel. If this be true, it is evident that some years 
must past before the two accounts of planting,and cut- 
ting will balance. This, however, does not take into 
the account the natural propagation of forests, which 
must, of course, be very considerable. At all events, 
forest culture has made a beginning, and its present 
condition is not, according to thes> Minnesota statis- 
tics, very discouraging. 





An AtIR-TIGHT FERN-CAsE.—A correspondent 
of The Garden says: “Our village parson is fond of 
gardening, and especially of ferns, of which he has a 
vaseful worth a moment’s attention. This vase or pan 
is made of thin glass, somewhat over a foot in diame- 
ter. It was filled with common sandy loam and moss 
from one of the surrounding hill-sides seven years 
ago; the ferns were then planted in it, and a glass 
globe placed over them. This globe has never been 
removed since that time, and no water or any artifieial 


nourishment of any description has been given them | 


during all these years. The whole is nearly, if not 
quite, air-tight, so that the dry air of the room has no 





opportunity of absorbing the moisture which was sup- 
plied to them when watered seven years ago. If the 
pan had been earthenware, moisture would doubtless 
have found its way through it; but, being glass, it is 
entirely air-tight. The soil has subsided about an 
inch, but as seen through the glass, it has still a fresh, 
nourishing look about it. According to the tempera- 
ture of the room moisture rises and condenses on the 
glass and falls again, revealing the beautiful fronds of 
Pteris serrulata, aspleniums, scolopendrums, and sim- 
ilar ferns. All these seem in excellent health, not- 
withstanding their imprisonment, during which old 
fronds have died and crumbled into dust, and new 
ones have taken their place; and now they are in as 
fine condition as any ferns possibly could be under 
the most skillful attention. They seem happy in con- 
finement, and look as if they would exist in health 
and beauty for many years to ceme.”’ 


Publishers’ Department, 


NEw YORK, MARCH 10, 1875. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








IMPORTANT TO AGENTS. 


ALREADY new subscribers begin to show the 
coming new attraction of GEORGE MACDONALD’S 
new serial, which, upon the conclusion of Mrs. 
Stowe’s story, ‘‘WE AND OUR NEIGHBORs,”— 
probably about the first of April,—we shall com- 
mence in the CHRISTIAN UNION. We have pur- 
chased of the author the exclusive right of 
publishing this work in the United States, and 
therefore ali the admirers of Mr. MACDONALD 
in this country must seek it in the CHRISTIAN 
Union. The title of the story is not yet an- 
nounced, but it is a story of the English Civil 
Wars, and the chief scene is inside the castle 
which stood out the longest of all on the King’s 
side, and where, at that very — the rude em- 
bryonic steam-engine was at work, invented by 
the son of the owner. Of Mr. ‘MacpoNALD’s 
standing as a novelist it is needless to say a word ; 
his name has been spread far and wide, and his 
popularity in this country is second to that of no 
writer of fiction in America, unless it be Mrs. 
Stowe or Edward Eggleston. He is an evangelical 
clergyman, and his works hitherto have been per- 
vaded by a Christian spirit so sweet and pure as 
to give him a high as well as a very peculiar place 
among the writers of fiction. He is in the full 
maturity of his powers, and there is good reason 
to expect that this new work will prove equal in 
every respect to those which have preceded it. 

Agents will see, in this new and admirable ar- 
rangement, a strong attraction which will be of 
great benefit in pushing the canvass for CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION subscribers. 

N.B.—Don’t forget that we send our agents the 
printed mailing lists of their territory, so that 
their labor is half done for them in finding friends 
of the paper already made, whose renewals are 
easily obtained, paying agents the same commis- 
sion as new subscriptions ! 

The new story by Macdonald, the fine series of 
illustrated monthly articles (see issue of Feb. 3 and 
this present paper), the regular attractions of the 
paper, the rich variety of contributed articles, 
the editorials, ‘‘ Lecture-Room Talks,” and divers 
literary features, together with the list of five 
choice premiums, make an array of attractions 
which, as for years past, agents find to “‘take on 
sight.” 











AN ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTAINING a full description of all our Pre- 
miums (including Silverware, Sewing Machines, etc., 
etc.) will be sent free to all applicants. We have 
not room here for the Descriptive List. We ask each 
of our Old Readers to kindly call attention to this 
fact, and either to raise a club of subscribers, and se- 
eure one of these useful and valuable Premiums for 
himself, or put some friend or neighbor in the way of 
doing the same. It is Light Work for Good Pay. 








PICTURE PREMIUMS. 

1. Marshall’s Prorie’s PORTRAT OF LINCOLN. 

A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2. THe EASTER Cross. 

A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo. 
3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 

A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 
4. OuR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 

A charming pair of boy-picturee—French Oil Chromos. 
5. OuR Grris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 

A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oi) Chromos. 





VOX POPULI. 


WE print herewith two or three letters out of 
many that are constantly coming in from all quarters. 
Some take this practical form of showing confidence 
and sympathy with Mr. Beecher; some are warm ex- 
pressions ef gratitude for his teachings, and of faith 
in his goodness and truth. 

Februa 7 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: sciitaad 

Gentlemen.—As proof of my unshaken confidence in Mr.. 
Beecher, and gratitude for the benefit I have received from 
his editorial writings, his printed sermons, and his admirable: 
‘“*Lecture-Room Talks” as reported in the Christian Union, 
I hereby send you my subscription for an extra copy of the 
Christian Union for a year, from March Ist prox. Please 
address it to-——- ——. And as I desire to see the influence of 
your admirable journal more widely extended, I hope all 
your subscribers will order an extra copy and send it to 
some missionary on the frontier or to some public institu- 
tion to benefit its inmates, or to some personal friend. 

I remain, gentlemen, yours truly, 
A PRESBYTERIAN PAsToR, 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 1, 1875. 
J.B. Forp & Co., 27 Park Place, New York: 

Dear Sirs—I have just read in New York Daily Tribune, of 
2th inst., the article copied from the Christian Unior, in 
which you so nobly stand by Mr. Beecher, and I at once con- 
cluded to become a subscriber, as my faith in him has never 
for a moment wavered, and I herewith hand my check for a 
year’s subscription, commencing, if you please, with the next 
number. Address, yours truly, 4 








Boston, Feb. 26, 1875. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION: 

Dear Friends—In looking over the Springfield Republican of 
Feb. 25th, 1875, I noticed a piece in favor of Mr. Beecher, 
which just meets my views (quoted from the Christian Union). 
It is headed, *‘ Mr. Beecher’s Paper on Mr. Beecher.” Sink or 
swim, I go for it. Please send me your paper for the present 
year. Direct to 














BEWARE OF SWINDLERS! 


We have received the following letter, showing 
that some scamp is using the name and popularity of 
the Christian Union to cheat people with. We can 
not be responsible for any subscriptions paid by any 
body in advance of their receipt of our publishers” 
certificate and the picture premium. People who pay 
money to strangers, with nothing to show for it, may 
expect to lose their money. 

We have started the local authorities after this ras- 
cal; his crime is a penitentiary offense. 


Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sirs.—There is aman traveling through this county, 
taking subscriptions for your paper, and offering to send the 
paper for one year with the new picture for one dollar, and. 
collecting the money as he goes along, giving no receipt 
whatever. He dees not give hisname. He has taken many 
subscribers. Yours truly, 














RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers: 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 


ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 


must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose, 








In CHANGING AN ADDREsS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify the office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 














SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 


Subscripti One Year" 
Price. Postage. Totals 
2cents, $3 20 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Either one, wepost Premium..... $3 00 


h Premium No. 3... 3 2% - 345 
= with either No. 1, 2, 4, 
0s ds <5 sctiasnancscsdetooecvaces 8 50 2 3 10 
DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Postage om hots 
Both, without Premium............ 5 50 40cents. 5 9 
with either Chromo and 
“Washington ”......5.....-cee 6 2 0“ 6 
Both, with any two Premiums..... 6 75 = 715 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as 
mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various pre- 
miums, and their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the 
prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U. 8. law, must be prepaid 
in New York, and is 20 cents a year for each periodical. This: 
must in all cases be sent with the money for Subscription and 


veesmeaee RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who 
sends us $25, fora club of nine copies (all sent at one time), 
will be entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who: 
get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add: 
single copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be- 
added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture pre-. 
miums, when they are desired—namely, 25 cents for No. 2, or 
50 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must. 
also be sent to prepay thre postage for the year. Money 
should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order or Regis- 
tered Letter, Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the: 
oe , J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, ty 


27 Park Place, New York. 


MANSFIELD, Pa., March 2, 1875. 
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